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factares of great towns, 
and yet they are known all over the civilised 
world, Along the western slopes of the Jura are 
ranged a series of villages, some perched on the 
mountain summits, others buried in the deepest 
valleys, in almost each of which some particular 
occupation absorbs nearly all the inhabitants. 
The two principal, excepting one, the most 
curious of any, and presently to be noticed, are 
Saint Claude and Morez, each claiming to be an 
industrial centre. The first, pitched at the 
bottom of a precipitous ravine, fs celebrated for 
ite turnery, and “ articles of Saint Claude ” have 
@ reputation at every fair and in every market. 
place throughout France. Nearly all the work 
done in the place is in wood, though ox-horn and 
bone, ivory and tortoiseshell, have of late years 
been added to the stock of native materials- 
This, however, has only been since the box-tree, 
the favourite material of the turner,—through 
an improvident waste,—almost wholly disap- 
peared from the hill-sides of the Jura. Its place 
has been chiefly taken by the briar, which, grown 
in those districts, is capable of a brilliant polish, 
and exhibits a rich veining. In one substance or 
another, at any rate, the artificers of Saint 
Claude send out yearly, by thousands, children’s 
toys, cups-and-balls, nine-pins, tops, and so 
forth; kitchen utensils, beads for chaplets, cot- 
ton-reels, wine-taps, snuff-boxes for the rural 
population, pipes, and other trifies endlessly 
various, which form the foundations of a far- 
spread and fertile industry. There is no neces- 
sity for the employment of steam-power. This 
is a country of waterfalls, and every torrent 
turns its wheel, by the aid of which the wood 
is cnt in lengths, shaped into square or circular 
forms, joined, polished, hollowed, pierced, and 
improved; machinery is continually invented to 
assist it. The finer processes, however, are 
effected by lathes, worked by the foot, and when 
these are complete, they are handed to the 
women and children for varnishing or polishinz. 
Still, in one way or another, the entire popula- 
tion appears to dwell in an atmosphere of ivory 
and bone shavings or sawdust ; and it will never, 





if prevention be possible, admit a stranger into 
what are called the secrets of its vocation, though 
these, in reality, are no secrets at all. The earn- 
ings of the people are tolerably good ; but their 


1 | merchandise is sold at exceedingly humble prices 


to the traders, who arrive every season, and who 
often extract from the customer three farthings 
for that which has not cost them the tenth of a 
penny. Seventy-five per cent. is the customary 
difference, at all events, between a bit of tarnery 
bought at Saint Claude, and the same bit priced 
for a Parisian bazaar. The artificers of the valley 
are a very simple race; they rarely invent new 
forms; their aim is to be eccentric rather 
than beautiful in their designs; and probably 
with respect to the peculiar industry fol- 
lowed by them they are in the right; but 
their neighbours of Morez are more ambitious. 
They are only planted at a distance of about 
twenty miles; yet the two villages carry on only 
a slight intercourse one with another. Neither 
do their compeers of Long Chaumais, La Mouille, 
or the other hamlets scattered near to them in 
the Jura vales. 

Indeed, there is an almost total distinction 
between their lives and the industries they 
pursue. The Saint Claudian works upon wood; 
the Morezian, almost exclusively upon cop- 
per and iron, principally the last. The cir- 
cimstances of his natural position do not allow 
him to attempt the establishment of great 
manufactures, for the production of such 
mechanisms as emanate from the foundries of 
Birmingham and Sheffield. He must be satistied, 
therefore, with a lighter task, and seems, as it 
were, a clock-maker by instinct, chiefly on the 
principle of using weights, In nearly all parts 
of France,—in churches, town-halls, schools, 
factories, and railway stations,—the name of 
Morez will be found conspicuous, stamped or 
painted upon huge clockfaces, and these clocks 
have the character of being far more exact than 
those worked by springs. But this may be a 
a Morezian tradition. The manufacture spreads 
itself into many branches, as those for the 
turning out of wheels and bells, of cases and 
dials, of pulleysand hammers. It is only of late 
years that the novelty has been introduced at 
Morez of watch-making, and the experiment 
encountered a violent resistance from the ancient 
clockmakers of the mountains. They declared 
that it would effeminate their artisanship, destroy 
its unique fame, and expose them to a rivalry 
in which they might not be triumphant. They 
had only to climb the steeps of Fancille to 
perceive, lying below, the city of Geneva, with 
which they had no desire to enter into rivalry. 
This argument, in a great degree, prevailed, and 
Morez has maintained its renown for clock- 
work, without acquiring one for watchmaking. 
The villagers, however, carry on with much 
success two other indastries,—the manufacture 
of opera-glasses and of enamel for the lining of 
China ware. They are more mechanical than 
their compatriots of Saint Claude; that is, they 
depend less upon simple hydraulic force, and put 
deep faith in the inventive genius of the times. 
Perhaps it will be admitted, therefore, that they 





rank somewhat higher in the industrial scale. 
Bat in both localities a similar division of labour 
exists. Thus women are employed to inscribe 
the hours of the day on the clock-faces, and, 
almost invaziably, they take their taskwork 
home. It is on Sunday, as a rule, that the 
artificers go to their employers to give up what 
they have finished, and to apply formore. They 
may be seen, trudging in long files, with burdens 
on their backs, or, if these are too cumbrous, 
drawing immensely long and exceedingly 
narrow barrows, adapted to the narrow mountain 





paths, and it is customary to take away a 





fortnight’s work, and receive a fortnight’s pay- 
ment, atatime. Upon an average they earn 
more, while their products are cheaper, than 
those who are so famous among the solitudes 
of the Black Forest. As for their customers, 
they are to be found in all parts of the 
world where clocks of this description are 
known,—far more widely spread, indeed, than 
those of America or Germany, ingenious and 
cheap though their fabrics be. In fact, works 
from the Jara frequently bear the imprints of 
Nuremberg and the ingenious cities of the New 
World. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all 
these primitive, yet industrious, communities, 
is at Septmoncel, where the colony of lapidaries 
has ita home. Their village is planted upon 
one of the most isolated plateaux of the 
whole mountain range, as if they were de- 
signed to dwell apart from the rest of mankind. 
They have not only a special industrial, but 
also a special social, organisation. By the 
generality of people in France, and, indeed, 
everywhere in Europe, their very existence is 
scarcely known, as though they had been lost, or 
forgotten ; but their work goes on incessantly : 
it keeps alive the fires of many a hearth, and it 
feeds a large and constant demand throughout 
the world, civilised or savage. Rarely does a 
French,—never, in all likelihood, an English,— 
tourist, unless he is uncommonly constituted, 
penetrate through those solitudes up to that 
lonely village. The way, in the first instance, 
has to be trodden on foot; there are no guides 
or guide-books worthy of the name; the place 
has not been made sufficiently familiar to excite 
curiosity. Yet the industry of these mountaineers 
is certainly unique, so far as the hill districts of 
France are concerned, differing altogether from 
any carried on in the Forez, Vosges, or Auvergne 
regions. About 4,000 individuals, indeed,—men, 
women, and children,—are here engaged upon 
the cutting of precious stones. It is, in this 
respect, at once the Paris and the Amsterdam 
of the Jura, but the latter city is chiefly cele. 
brated on account of its preparation of diamonds 
for use in jewelry. The lapidary of the Jura 
works, however, alone, with his family, in a little 
workshop, furnished with two wheels, at a rent 
of from abont 2s. to 4s. for twelve hours’ use of 
it and the machinery. He never touches a 
diamond ; otherwise, every natural stone of value 
is welcomed by his hand, as well as those others 
artificially manufactured, which he can set forth 





in a manner to deceive all except the prac- 
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tically initiated. The lapida y of Septmoncel, 
indeed, often begins by fabricating the gem 
which he afterwards cuts and polishes; and it is 
marvellous how |e c2n simulate at once the tint, 
the ‘degree of hardness, and the weight, upon 
which, in genuine stones, the value, of course, 
depends. These ‘ngenions villagers, as they are 
termed, although the centre of their abode 
resembles rather a township, ise eleven 
classes of gems, giving the foremost rank to the 
diamond, which, however, as we have said, they 
do not profess to deal with ; bat, next to it, they 
rank, as colourless stones, the white sapphire, 
the white topaz of Brazil, and all the varieties 
of rock crystal. In succession, they prize the 
red qualities,—the many varieties of ruby, the 
gsrnet, and the crimeon tourmaline ; thirdly, the 
blae, comprising most of the sapphires, 
beryl, or aquamarine, and second variety of 

tourmaline,—very rare at Septmoncel, at least. 

The colovr green they hold to be represented 

solely by emeralds, whether Brazilian, Peru- 

vian, or O-iental, regarding the apple-green 

crysolite and is kincred as mere mixtures; 

while, of the yellow, they acknowledge the 

topez of that tint, the Singhalese crystal,— 

often mistaken for diamond,—and so on, through 

all the glittering list of crysoliths, amethysts, 

hyaci2'hs, opals, moonstones, sunstones, the 

turquoise, agates, and an inferior family, which 

are not precious ic the strict sense of the term, 

and include malachite, jasper, lapis-lazuli, cameo, 

and cornelian. 

Whatever of these are destined to be 
operated up>n at Septmoncel are received there 
from an agent. The local crafteman does 
not know whence, in the course of commerce, 
they come; h3 tukes them in their rough state, 
executes his ta:k according to exact instructions 
given, and retu ns them to the same agent, 
without the sligitest idea of their destination. 
Of course, this k'nd of industry requires great 
experience, and an extremely delicate manipala- 
tion. The least excess in cutting may ruin a 
stone of the noblest quality, besides ing 80 
much of costly substance. Then, a discrimina- 
tion has to be exercised with respect to the 
surface which shall be hidden in its bed of gold, 
and that which shall remain open to the light ; 
besides which a flaw may have to be dissimu- 
lated beneath the angles of a facet, while the 
slightest inequality of polish may be fatal to the 
valae of the gem. So that these Jura jewellers 
have responsible work to do. In order to do it, 
each has his wooden but provided, within which 
are two wheels,—the one of lead, to cut, the 
other of copper, to polish. The man sits in 
front of this simple machine on a sufficiently low 
stool; with his ieft hand, by means of a crank, 
he turns the wheel; with his right he holds the 
stone firmly fixed to a little rod; but it is need. 
less to dwell upon details well known to the 
lapidary everywhere, for the mechanics of this 
industry vary little, except with regard to the 
complexity of the machinery employed. It is 
the condition of the isolated Septmoncel lapidaries 
which, perhaps, suggests a more interesting 
topic. Their toil is not severe, and their health 
is generally excellent, unless when a colic breaks 
out through the perpetual action of the leaden 
wheels, though this can be usually avoided by 
the use of precantions quite familiar to these 
mountaineers. The lapidaries are nearly always 
men, women being considered as unfitted for this 
industry; but boys commence their apprentice- 
ship at the age of ten or twelve years, upon the 
softest and most easily-wrought stones. Wages 
are not paid by the day, but in proportion to the 
result; so that the workman may employ him. 
self during as many or as few hours as he 
pleases, and with the lapidary of Septmoncel, 

these frequently number fifteen or sixteen for 
the day. It is difficult, consequently, to infer 
an average of earnings on the part of this 
singular community. It cannot even be 
estimated in proportion to the time which he 
devotes to his Jabour; for he may be 
either a slow or a swift workman; but 
it may be said, generally, that the cost of 
cutting @ precious stone in this Jura village 
amounts to about a tenth of its value, with 
regard to the inferior qualities. With the higher 
it is less. Upon the whole, an estimate may be 
taken at le. 6d. a day for men, 1s. for women, 
and from 2d. to 6d. for children. That is,—the 
Septmoncelais earn about one-fourth of what is 
earned by the lapidaries of Amsterdam, though 
the work of there latter is, undoubtedly, more 
important and more difficult. Yet the former 
exhibit no appearance of discontent or misery ; 


thej all. On the other hand, they are 


and clothing are alike ble. On the other 
hand, they are intensely fragal, rarely con- 
suming meat, or wine, or fruit, or even bread 
on black oat- 
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their value nor ever seem 
smallest desire to possess 
daries of that Jura table-land form, in 
spects, a remarkable community. 
seem to be b 
cucther,:40 ba ‘vanel ter SiMe 
mendicancy ; to fear no thieves; and 
icitly confided in by employers, who 
them, and whom they 


temptations, are totally ignorant of the 
world, but still have built up a society of 
own, in which the —_ pak . 
respected than those of morality. It 
means that they have been pos i to hold 
ground against many rivals who have 

with the advantage of superior machinery. How- 
ever this may be, the result is undeniable, 
cau-e the lapidaries of the Upper Jara, if they 
have not grown richer, have certainly not become 
poorer, within the last century ; their indus- 
trial annals, with those of the other “ villagers” 
we have noticed, have an interest, not apart, 
but differeut from, those of other industrial 
organisations, no matter in what quarter of 
Europe. 
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THE “CLOACA MAXIMA” OF LONDON. 


We resume our account of the Herculean 
task of cleansing the Augean four-million-stalled 
stable of this very “ metropolis.” * 
We have already shown that, by some strange 
coincidence, the natural and the artificial supplies 
of water to Lendon are as n as possible 
tantamount each to the other; is to say, 
that the average quantity of rain descending dai 
upon the 78,000 and odd statute acres whic 
make up the entire metropolitan area is within a 
fraction identical with that of the water pro- 
vided by the several companies, artesian welle, 
and land springs, to the half a million inhabited 
houses gathered within the boundary of the 
capital; and that, whereas rather less than one- 
fourth of the gross metropolitan rainfall goes to 
swell the volame of the London sewage, under 
ordinary circumstances, still very nearly the 
whole of the water supplied to the metropolitan 
dwellings for domestic use, as well as that 
furnished to the factories for trade is 
returned in the form of “ sulliage” (far out 
of the range now of urban London) to the 
Thames,—at Barking on one side of the river, as 
will hereafter be seen, and at Crossness, adjoin. 
ing the Plumstead Marshes, on the other. We 
have shown, moreover, that the rain unabsorbed 
by the soil of the gardens, the squares, the parks, 
the fields, the commons, the heaths, the greens, 
the “downs” (such as Hackney Downs), and 
other open grounds, which still constitute what 
are well termed the “lungs” of London,—we 
have shown, we say, that the rain, unabsorbed 
by these oases in the great brick-and-mortar 
desert, enters the sewers principally in the form 
of wet street-refuse; whilst the water supplied 
by the metropolitan companies is carried off by 
house-drains, in some sullied form or other, 
mainly as wet house-refase; and that whereas the 
average quantity of the one cannot amount, 
unless in the case of exceptional rain-storms, to 
more than 130,000 tons, or 4} million cabic feet, 
daily, that of the other can hardly be less 
than 550,000 tons, or 19} million cubic feet, per 
diem. 

Let us, however, check this estimate by others, 
or rather by the measurements which have been 
taken as to the absolute quantity of 
passing daily through the London sewers. Well, 
in the summer of 1844, long before the present 
system of “main intercepting” sewers was even 
thought of, an experiment was made as to the 
amount of discharge from 8 of the principal 
outlets for sewage situate between Chelsea and 
the Temple. The issue from the more important 
sewers in the Westminster district was found, 
from “the mgan of seven observations taken 
during the summer,” to be, in round numbers, 
1,800,000 cubic feet in twenty-four hours, while 
the number of acres drained was ascertained to 
be a fraction more than 7,000 (= 12} square 
miles); so that the average discharge per acre 








they inbabit comfortable abodes; their furniture 


* See p. 1073, ante, 
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tity entirely at rest; for he tells us authorita- 
tively that “ the on the north side of the 
Thames at present amounts to 10 million cubic 
feet per day, and on the south side to 4 million 
cubic feet,” or 14 million cubic feet together ; 
“but provision,” he adds, 
antici increase up to 11} millions on the 
north side, and 5} millions on the south side.” 
Still, in ’65 the average daily water-supply was 
hardly more than 20 gallons per head; whereas 
it is now nearly 26 or 30 per cent. 
. Bo that if the gross amount of sewage 
was 14 million cubic feet per diem ten years ago, 
it must, according to Cocker, amount to at least 
18} millions at the present = Hence, pal 
ing for leakage, absorption, evaporation, the 
numbers sufficiently well to show that 
there can be no very great error either in the 
estimate or the measurement. The gross quan- 
tity of the London sewage, then, irrespective of 
the surface-water of the streets, may be taken, 
in round numbers, at somewhere about 20 mil- 
lion cubic feet diem; and this derived from 
half a million gives 40 cubic feet, or, 
within a fraction, 260 gallons, as the average 
amount of wet refase each bailding, in- 
cluding factories as well as dwellings, 
out London. 

So much for the quantity of the London 
sewage ; and now as to the quality of it, in order 
that we may form some notion concerning the 
natare and uses of it. Firat, concerning the 
noxious character of London sewer-water, 
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and hence the vital necessity for removing the 
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sewage far away from the immediate neighbour. 
hood of the . Or. Arthor Hil Hasell 


fresh water. A bird was encaged in a bell-glass 
jar, into which the gas evo:ved by the sewer- 


water had been allowed to , when, after 


struggling a good deal, showing other 
symptoms of the action of the gas, it suddenly 
fell on ite side, and although i 
moved into fresh air, was found to be dead. .... 
I infer from these experiments that sewer-water, 
such as is contained in the Thames near 
is prejadicial to health; and I regard the 
Thames in the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
as being nothing mere than diluted sewer-water!” 
But if sewer-water be so prejudicial to animal 
life, what says as to its probable 
benefit to vegetable life? Professors Brande 
and Cooper obtained from one gallon (10 Ib. = 
7,000 gr.) of eewer-water, when evaporated to 
dryness, 853 gr. of solid matter, of which 
748 gr. were again soluble, and the remaining 


; 


10 AR agraican- 0 The 748 gr. which were|they eges 
reso! 


e were found to consist of alarge quantity 
of organic matter, besides some potash and soda, 
with 10 gr. of chlorine, 6} gr. of lime, 3} gr. 
ammonia, and a small proportion (barely 1 gr. 
together) of sulphuric acid and phosphate of 
lime. The 10} gr. which were insoluble yielded, 
«> panto og yay Mhegeste than 6} gr. of 
sand, not quite . C) hate of li 
and barely 2 gr. of the he Pt, vheemnmn 
gallon, evaporated to dryness, the solid matter 
wept 55 gr., of which nearly 214 gr. (not quite 
half, 


mind) were combustible, “ being composed of 


animal matter rich in nitrogen,” some vegetable 
matter, and a quantity of fat; while the remain- 
ing 333 gr. consisted of 213 gr. sand, barely 7 gr. 
phosphate of lime, with a small i 
chalk and plaster of Paris, and 2 gr. of oxide of 
iron,—the sand and earthy matter having been 
derived, as other evidence showed, from the 
“mac” and mud, combined with the mortar 
or concrete which had come from the pave- 
ment, and which had been washed from the 
surface of the streets into the sewers. Other 
analyses exhibited merely such variation in 
the results as was inevitable from the state of 
the weather at the time when the sewer-water 
was collected. Thus, then, we fiod that sewer- 
water yields, when evaporated to dryness, about 
5 gr. of solid matter, or “ manure,” as it is called, 
to every 500 of the liquid (Mr. Smith, of Dean- 
ston, calculated the yield to be 1 to 500, or about 
4} lb. per ton), and that of this solid matter or 
manure rather more than one half consists 
of those constituents which are known to possess 
the highest fertilising properties. 

__ And now let us compare the above results with 
the chemical constituents of gaano, of the fecun- 
dating virtues of which there cannot be the least 
question. According to the analysis of the best 
kinds of Peruvian guano (which is second only 


to that of “Angamos” in the quantity of 


ammonia which it contains) the average propor- 
tion of ammoniacal salts found in that form of 
manure is 50} per cent., while the salts of lime 


are rather more than 22} per cent., those of 


potash 4} per. cent., and. the soda salts 
not quite 2 per cent. Hence it follows that 
the organic matters and ammoniacal salts 
found in the “ manure,” obtained by evaporating 
Bewer-water to dryness, are as nearly as 
possible equal to those present in the best 
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considerably more than 

contained in the guano from Ichaboe, 

pays a nitrogenous elements do not exceed 
are 
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guano itself. 
Sach, then, are the quantity and quality of 
London sewage. There are not only 
20,000,000 cubic feet, or upwards of 500,000 
tons, of it to be got rid of every day; but they 
are 500,000 tons of a substance which, if there 
be troth in agricultural chemistry, should be 
every bit as valuable as Peruvian guano, con- 
taining,—as the residue of sewer-water does, after 
being evaporated to dryness,—as nearly as pos- 
sible the same per-centage both of ammonical 
salta and phosphates as the most prolific manure. 
But we must pass now from the sewage itself, or 
matter to be got rid of, to the consideration of 
the sewerage or means of getting rid of it. The 
question is, how are 20,000, cubic feet of 
stuff (we use the fine old Saxon word in its fine 
old Saxon sense) to be disposed of every day,— 
of stuff, too, which, if allowed to rot and fust 
under the noses of the le, is sure to poison 
the air, and if disc into the nearest stream, 
as sure to poison the water imbibed by the com- 
munity? Now, jast try to comprehend what a 
vast volume 20,000,000 cubic feet of liquid 
is. Why, it would require a tank 10,000 ft.,— 
poe nearly two miles long, by 100 ft. broad, and 
20 ft. deep,—to contain it: a capacity which is 


5 


more than sufficient to float an entire navy ; and, 


bear in mind, that this same tank would have to 
be filled with the most filthy, loathsome, and 
poisonous mass of corruption known to human 


nature. It needs, indeed, the same large social 


machinery to remove the fluid and solid refuse 
of a large community as it does to provide them 
with food and drink. If what they digest 
in the aggregate has to be thought of, what 
t in the has to be con- 
sidered also. It is said that this monstrous 
London, which cannot grow a blade of wheat, 
or hardly feed a sheep, to support itself, never 
has a stock of provisions within it sufficient to 
keep tae people for more than three or four days 
together; but, be that as it may, it is certain 
that, were there not some rapid and effective 
means of carrying off the refuse of four millions 
of human i tbe ordure from such 
a vast flock of wingless bipeds would soon form 
a far deposit than even the immense 
beds of guano left by the countless generations 
of birds in South America.* 

Now, there are several more or Jess obvious 
means of disposing of the refuse of a population. 


of | The first is the rade and ready mode still prac- 


tised by many a Continental, and so-called 
civilized, community, viz., of ejecting it in the 
public thoroughfares, and leaving it to be re- 
moved or not, as it may. The second is to dig a 
large hole in the immediate vicinity of every 
household, and then, by means of a series of 
bricken tubes or earthen pipes, leading from the 
dwelling to the vile reservoir, to carry off 
into it all the feculent “‘slops” of the family, 
and there to allow them to remain seething 
and putrifying under the very nostrils, and 
within range of the Jungs, of the young and 
old, the women and children, until such time 
as the filthy tank is full to overflowing. This 
constituted the disgusting system of cess- 
poolage which (one would hardly credit it) 
prevailed in this great capital of ours till 
within a quarter of a century ago, and which 
still prevails in Paris,—“ la cité,”—as the French 
delight to inform you, “ qui est la plus civilizée 
du monde.” The third method is to shoot the 
liquid and semi-liquid house-refuse into some 
drain or channel, such as an open or covered 
ditch or watercourse (or, what is close akin, 
some sewer), having a greater or less fall to the 
nearest river, and thus allow it to discharge 
itself, by the simple flux of gravitation, into the 
adjacent stream ; there to be carried backwards 
and forwards by every ebb and flow of the tide 
(if the said stream happens to be a tidal one), 
and thus to become eventually so thoroughly 
mingled with the fluid from which the population 





* The term guano is in Spanish also writtén huano, and 
this is derived from the Peruvian word huanu, which 
signifies dung. 
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is sure to derive ite principal water supply, that 
the very liquid which the people use for drink- 
ing, cooking, washing, and brewing purposes is 
destined, sooner or later, to become a turbid and 
foetid mess of so much ‘‘ diluted sewer water,”— 
water that has been shown to be so prejudical to 
animal life that even the very animalcules which 
live and thrive in stagnant pools are killed by it 
in a few minutes, in which fish are immediately 
poisoned, and which is for ever evolving such a 
miasma of sulphuretted hydrogen that birds 
encaged for a short while in a bell-glass jar filled 
with the gas from it, flutter their wings, and 
die, even though removed, on the first symptoms 
of distress, into the pure and uncontaminated 
atmosphere. Such was the system of sewerage 
prevalent in this great and “ enlightened’’ 
(one would hardly credit it, we re- 
peat) until A.D. 1859, not a score of years ago; 
and to this system, there is hardly any doubt, 
may be mainly ascribed the intense virulence of 
the cholera which made a plague-spot, and almost 
acharnel-house, of London in the years 1848-9and 
1853-4, when nearly 20,000 persons fell victims 
to the poisoned air and water at each visitation 
of the pestilence. The fourth method is to carry 
the entire wet-refuse of the capital, by means of 
covered channels, miles away from the heart of 
the capital itself, and to discharge it into the 
river at a point so far “below bridge” as to be 
tidal jnfluence, and thus prevent the 
possibility of its returning to pollate the stream 
and the atmosphere from which the people derive 
their daily supply of the water and the air on 
which they live. This constitutes the present 
system of what are called the “ main intercept- 
ing sewers,” which, by crossing at right angles, 
and at a slightly lower level, the old main sewers 
leading to the Thames are arranged so as to 
relieve them of their contents on their passage 
to the river; and then to carry the sewage, by 
means of fitting inclinations to the conduits on 
the “high level,” and by suitable lifting stations 
at those on the “ low level,” to appointed “ out- 
falls” situated on the opposite shores of tke 
metropolitan stream, at the extreme outskirts of 
the metropolis itself. 

Now, these four different modes of getting 
rid of the liquid and semi-liquid refuse of a city 
differ only in two essential particulars. By the 
first pair of methods the refuse is kept in the 
immediate vicinity of the homes of the people, 
and removed only periodically; by the last pair, 
however, it is carried off by means of conduite, 
more or less directly to the neighbouring stream, 
and discharged, in the one case, into the river, 
in the very heart of the capital, as we have said, 
but, in the other, at the extreme boundary of 
the Still, removal, sooner or later, 
js the sole object. The refuse is not only a 
nuisance, but (we are at length beginning to 
understand) a danger as well, to have near us; 
therefore, it must Te get rid of, and be carried, 
not alone,” as formerly, to the nearest point of 
the adjacent river, but, as at present, so far 
away that there may be Jess chance of its offend- 
ing or harming the people for the future. Bat 
to convert the bane into a boon,—to transmute 
the deadly poison into strengthening food,—to 
give a commercial value to that which we now 
cast away as worse than worthless,—in a word, 
to apply the refuse to the beneficent uses for 
which the Almighty intended it, is a “ consum- 
mation ” which is still “ devoutly to be wished.” 
Let us, however, not rest, but “be thankfal.” 
We have got rid, pro tempore, of our refuse from 
under our very noses,—we have stopped it 
poisoning the water we drink and the air we 
breathe ; and now all that remains to be done is 
for some ingenious chemical philosopher to dis- 
cover an easy and inexpensive process by which 
to make that which we at present fling into the 
sea the future means of giving so much more 
bread and beef to the people. 

Who invented sewers ?—i.c., covered or sub- 
terranean condaits for the removal of the wet- 
refuse from theimmediate precincts of a town,— 
and when were they originally instituted ? is 
almost as profound an architectural mystery 
as who laid the first stone of the Egyptian 
pyramids. All we know is that the celebrated 
“Cloaca Mazima” of ancient Rome is the 
earliest example of such a structure extant ; and 
that is said to have been built by the second 
Tarquin, better known as “ Tarquinius Superbus,” 
who succeeded Tullius Servius as king of Rome, 
after the said Servius had been inhumanly 
murdered by his daughter Tallia and this same 
“Tarquin the Proud,” B.C. 534, more than 2,400 
yearsago. ButasLivy tells us that “Tarquin sent 





for artists from every part of Etruria for this and 
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his other public works,” it seems highly probable 
that the Roman Cloace were really of Etruscan 
origin. Be that as it may, there is not the least 
doubt that the stone of which the great Roman 
sewer is built is a proof of the great antiquity of 
th» work; for it is not the “ peperino” of Gabii 
ani the Alban Hills, which was the building- 
sto ie in ordinary use at the time of the Republic ; 
but consists of the “ tufa litoide” of Brecchi, one 
of the volcanic formations, and that material is 
found only in the more ancient Roman con- 
structions. The great Cloaca, we are told, cost 
1,000 talents of gold (about 190,000/. of our 
money); it was formed with three arches, one 
within another, — the innermost being about 
14 ft. in diam., and each of the hewn blocks just 
upon 5} ft. long, and 34 ft. high, and joined 
together with cement. The main arch, which is 
still existing, is one of the oldest examples of the 
use of the key-stone; indeed, from this very 
circumstance many architects of eminence have 
been induced to refer the date of the structure 
to a much later period. From the above-men- 
tioned dimensions it will appear by no means 
incredible that a laden with hay should 
have been able, as stated by Strabo and Pliny, 
to pass down the principal archway ; still, it 
should be borne in mind, as has been well 
observed, that the vehicles of the Romans were 
much smaller than our own. Nevertheless, it is 
beyond question that this great sewer drained, not 
only the valley between the “ seven hills,” but the 
low grounds about the Palatine and the Capitoline. 
It crossed the Forum beneath the pavement, and 
extended to the Tiber; thus serving to remove 
the surface-water, not alone from the adjacent 
country, but the streets of the city as well. 
Moreover, Dion Cassius states that Agrippa, when 
he cleansed the sewers, passed through them in 
a boat, to which circumstance Pliny probably 
alludes in his expression “ urbs subter navigata” 
(the subterraneanly-navigable city); and the 
extraordinary dimensions of these underground 
passages, as well as that of the embouchures 
through which the waters poured into them, are 
still farther attested by the fact that it was a 
project in the days of Rome’s greatness to turn 
seven navigable rivers into them, so that barges 
might continually pass along the covered canals, 
and thus carry on the traffic of Imperial Rome. 
But the term Cloace (which, as Pliny tells us, 
was derived from the ancient verb cloare, or 
cluere, to wash, cleanse, or purify) was not only 
applied to the spacious subterranean vaults which 
were used to carry off all the streams brought to 
Rome by the aqueducts, as well as all the sewage 
from the dwellings in the capital, to the neigh- 
bouring Tiber, but it was also given to any 
smaller drain, formed either of wooden pipes or 
earthen tubes, with which almost every house 
in ancient Rome appears to have been supplied, 
in order to discharge its refuse into the sewer. 
For the entire capital, according to Pliny, 
was eo undermined with these intersecting sub- 
merged conduits that he terms it “ wrbs pensilis” 
(the suspended city) in his enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the ancient Cloacz. Hence, there can be 
no doubt as to the old Roman sewers havin 
been main drains, rather than simple water- 
courses. 

When sewers were first instituted in this 
country it is difficult to discover, owing to the 
word having been originally applied to condaits 
for water, instead of channels for that form of 
sulliage to which the title of “ sewage” is now 
given. Indeed, the old English term for a sewer 
was simply a sew ; and, accordingly, in “ Nare’s 
Glossary” we find “ sew, a sewer,” with a quota- 


tion appended from the “ Nomenclator,”’ of 1588, | the 


in which it speaks of “Tesgout d’une ville” as 
being “ the town sinke,—thecommon sew.” §So 
in Halliwell’s “Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,” we have to “ sew, to drain 
land,” and a “sew, a covered drain or wet 
ditch,” as well as to “ sie, to strain milk’ and a 
*“ sey, & skimming-dish.” Now, according to 
Webster (Goderich’s edition), the Teutonic 
original of the old English verb to “sew, to 
drain, as a pond for taking fish,” was the Gothic 
seon and Anglo-Saxon sihan; and the latter 
Bosworth explains as “ to strain, or sile, and in 
Derbyshire to sie (percolare),”—the Icelandic 
equivalent for this being 
Dictionary) sia (a%) to filter, while the noun sia 
or stfa (which is but the Scandinavian form of 
our word sieve) signifies either a sieve for flour, 
or strainer for milk; as mjilka sia (used in 
dairies), a milk.strainer ; so that the word meant 
originally either a sieve, strainer, or drainer (as 
@ skimming-dish), and hence a drain or “ sew,” 
and as we have to drain, a drain, and a drainer, 


“ Badler’s Wells,” “ i 
-d “Clerkenwell” (iiterally ‘the 


(vide Cleasby’s | 4¢ 


even so had we formerly, to sew, a sew, and a 
sewer.* 

Hence, it is evident that the old word sew, or 
sewer, i, yd meant merely a sieve or sifter, 
when applied to solids like flour; anda i 
or drainer in connexion with liquids, 
i.e., something wherewith to discern the 
from the finer particles in the one 
the other to the solid 
purities from a fluid,—rather than 
it does now, a conduit into which i 
are intended to be cast. According! 
early English documents relating to 
find them spoken of mainly as waterco 
certainly not as drains for the reception 
city’s filth. Indeed, Stow, whose description 
London was published towards the end of 
sixteenth century, never in any way alludes 
sewer as being such as we at the present 
understand it:—a covered submerged channel 
for the sulliage of the houses, the factories, and 
the streets. Even in his account of the Fleete 
Ditch he tells us only of the sums continually 
expended by the “ Maiours” to the 
“course” clean; and informs us that “ 

1569 the said Ditch lay open, without either 
Wall or Pale, having therein great Store of very 
good Fish, of divers Sorts, as many men yet 
living, who have taken and tasted them, can 
witness,”—a circumstance which, it has 
shown, could not possibly have 
the said Ditch been merely a common sewer 
seeing that sewer-water is fatal to all forms 
animal life. Moreover, the same 
old chronicler records the fact that at the begi 
ning of the fourteenth century (35 Edward I.) 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lineoln, “ complained 
the ‘Parliament, then holden at Carlisle,” 
“whereas in times past the Course of Water 
running at London, under Oldborne Bridge and 
Fleete Bridge into the Thames, had been of such 
Breadth that ten or twelve Ships’ Navies at once, 
with Merchandise, were wont to come up to the 
aforesaid Bridge of Fleete, and some of them to 
Oldborne Bridge as well, now this same Course, 
by reason of the Filth of the Tanners, and such 
other, is sore decayed; but especially by a 
Diversion of the Water made by them of the 
new Temple, in the first Yeare of King John, 
for their Mills standing without Baynard’s 
Castle, and divers other like Impediments; so 
that the Ships cannot enter as they were wont, 
and they might.” Farther, Stow, writing some- 
where about 1582-90, assures us that “at this 
Day there be no Ditches or Boggs in the City, 
except the Fleete Ditch; but, instead thereof, 
there be large common Drains or Sewers, made 
to carry away the Water from the Postern Gate, 
between the Tower-hills to Fleete Bridge without 
Ludgate.” Hence, it is manifest that, in Stow’s 
time, Sewers and common Drains were merely, 
as we have said, watercourses, i.e., proms 
made to carry away surplus water rather than 
filth. Indeed, in the year 1218, the Fleete, which 
was then called the “ River of Wells,” being fed by 
several springs, from which originated the names 
of the neighbouring districts now known as 
We Wells,” as well as 

ly Clerks’ Well—so 

called from its being the custom of the 
parish clerks of the City to meet in that neigh. 
bourhood once a year, and give before the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen theatrical representations 
of certain parts of Scripture)—this “ River of 
Wells,” we say, which afterwards came to be 
called the “ Fleete” (probably from the swiftness 
of its current in the olden time), is known to 
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oreigners. particular, too, pol yg 
authorities at that date as to the of 
the purity of the stream that in the year 1307 
the mills 
Baynard’s Castle” and belonging to “them of 
the new Temple,” concerning which the Earl of 


* Dr. Latham, in his recent edition of Todd’s Johnson 
derives the word sewer fromthe Norman-French seuwiere, 
or sewiere (neither of which words, by the bye, are to be 
found in Sere or Kelham), and this he connects with 
the modern French verb “ essuyer, to wipe dry, dry up 
Bat essuyer is proved by Littré in his French 
to be fom the Laine eceare flere ue ou he 

‘ex’ et ‘auecus’ (jus)” ; the sey d forms 
Sean aanerr ne : Provene.: essugar or echucar; 
enjugar 3 , enrugar ; Italian, asciugare. 
Consequently there can ~ no more doubt that the root of 
the French essuyer is the Latin succus, juice, than there is 
that the root of the old English sew, a drain, isthe Anglo. 
y sendin pr and the Icelandic sia, a sieve, strainer, or 
r. 
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oil.rubbed, and glued on deal b 
yw —_ for reference oat fein 
no dou 6 way to get and life-like 
effects, and there can be no denying, 
that in graining studied and developed in this 


differs from mere handiwork and mechanical 


reeption of the painter. Whether the 
result is worth this trouble and study, and 
whether the cost of the extra labour and skill 
thus expended in producing an imitation of a 
high class of wood might not go 
under proper management, towards obtaining 
the better and more beautiful material itself, is, 
however, a question to be considered. The 
woods recommended for study are bird’s-eye 
maple, pollard oak, satin - wood, mahogany, 
walnut, wainscot oak, and rosewood. Coloured 
specimen plates of several of these are given, 
and (what is of more importance) the main facts 
as to the structure and growth of wood are given 
in a separate chapter. To imitate the markings 
of the wood accarately and with spirit, the first 
desideratum is to understand the way in which 
they are produced. 

This principle is rightly laid hold of, again, in 
regard tomarbling. The attention ofthe painter 
is called to the formation of marbles :— 

**Tt must be observed that they are beds of rock that 
are veined by metallic or other substances running 
amongst them, and that the veins always run in the 
direction of the strata, precisely as thin streams of water 
would if poured upon an nerinnd, penn, San as the top 
of a table slightly raised on one side. If this experiment 
is tried, it will be found that the streams, if they com- 
mence ly, will, from some inequalities of the 
soon alter their course and turn in various 
directions, sometimes joining together, forming a sort of 
star, and then spreading into finer threads, while others 
will join and form a thick vein, but still running in various 
forms towards the bottom. This is jisely the way ia 
which the various substances spri themselves on the 
limestone, of course penetrating the surface and inter- 
spersed with the strata. 

From this experiment, the painter will see that however 
he may vary the direction of the veins, must all appear 
te te hove ing to the same point by di roads, 

can be more contrary to nature than those violent 
ractise. except 
Pine wed Goll, perphyty, and F a 

We shall probably not be wrong in suspecting 
that the part of imitation marble veining is 
done with little consideration of the method and 
principle on which the original markings come 
into existence, though conscientious some. 
tinres su attempts are made to catch 
their trick and character. The author refers to 
the Geological Museum in Jermyn.-street as a 
place where fine specimens of veined marbles 
may be studied with advantage. A specimen of 
the modus operandi of marble-making may be in- 
teresting to those not familiar with it. In 
imitating one of the finest in a 

h one of the least trustworthy durable 
, that known as “ Blaca and Gold,” two 
or three methods are suggested, of which the 
first and apparently the most common is, on a 
black ground to paint the large spots, from which 
the fibrous veins are to run, with yellow ochre 
and white, brightened with a little vermilion, 
dabbed with a brush fall of colour and whilst 
quite wet, threads to be drawn from each “ dab” 
in different directions. But a more recondite re. 
ceipt—“ another way,” as the cookery - books 
say—is as follows :— 

“Ta ey vem met beautiful —— 4 this 

preading a or two 
ae cod ths cok Cie Oe , and silver 
where the white, veins are intend 
ground is then to be rather thickly painted over the whole 
surface, covering the gold and silver leaf; and, after the 
colour has been on ® short time, take s rosnd-pointed 
retionlated. vel gold and silver 
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manner there is an artistic element, and that it 
0 in the demand it makes upon the taste 


| and the demand for it is certainly likely to 
diminish rather than increase with the progress 
of education on the artistic side. 

That part of the painter’strade known under the 
general term of “sign-writing” (to which term 


our author with some reason objects, suggesting 
* letter. ing’ as a more correct description 
of the general work included under it) has more 
than once been the subject of remarks in our 
columns, partly on its practical side, partly in 
regard to the “ curiosities of literature” con- 
nected with it. The apparently simple business 
of painting a name or inscription, large size, 80 
as to look all right in every way, in regard to 
proportion, size, and spacing, is a much less easy 
matter than those who have not tried would 
na In treating of the execution of letters 
in slanting hand, Mr. Davidson rightly comments 
on the absurdity of making a point of the painter 
dispensing with mechanical aid in securing a 
regular slope and absolute resemblance between 
repetitions of the same letter, as if the painter 
had not as much right to (as well as need of) 
mechanical aids as the bricklayer or joiner to 
their plumb-line and rule. We cannot say that 
the chapter on forms of lettering, when it gets 
past the plainest forms, exhibits any thing very 
picturesque or novel; perbaps the aim was only 
to give the kind of letterings most in vogue; 
otherwise we are much in want of a little more 
fancy and artistic form in lettering; and it is 
surprising, if we come to try, what a very slight 
change of line or of manner will make all the 
difference between common-place and character 





in lettering. A consideration at the close 
of the chapter, that the character of the 
lettering should accord with the style of 
architecture of the building on which it is 





put up, is not always, perhaps not often thought 
of; and another point for which architects are 
to blame sometimes, is that when it is known 
that a building will have to carry a large inscrip- 
tion, no provision is made for it in the architec- 
tural design, so as to make it look like a pre- 
considered incident, but the painter is left to 
paint his big letters over the walls wherever he 
can, to the detriment of the total appearance of 
the building. We have before pointed out this 
in the case of one or two new erections for news- 


and | paper offices. As to the chapter on shading 


letters as if they were projecting, the best advice 
to the painter on that head would be,—* Don’t.” 
One ultra-absurdity the author does condemn, 
that of letters painted and shaded as if warping 
or twisting away from the ground, or sticking 
out from it, apparontly, at different angles, of 
which he says that ‘‘ while an artist may admire 
the drawing, the pub) ic fail to read the inscription.” 
Mr. Davidson sure’y must know very well that 
“an artist,” above «ll, would detest ouch a pieceof 
i cleverress. Painters who wish to show 
originality in this kind of work should seek, for 
it in form and colour, and more particularly in 
form, in the designing of letters, and not in illu. 
sive tricks of shading. Of course, however, the 
painter is in the hands of his employer very 
often, and the worst offences against good taste 
in inscriptions are usually purposely concocted 
as advertisements. 

The information on such perspective and geo- 
metrical problems as the painter is likely to mec i 
with (the former are, however, in reality out of 
his beat) seems adequate to the occasion ; but the 
chief value of the book lies in its condensed 
technical icformation, and in suggestions which 
may set a good workman thinking, and lead him 
to invent for himself improvements in the more 
ornamental branch of his business, and to 
develop his taste in a right direction. 








CADOGAN AND HANS PLACE ESTATES. 


Tue proposed thoroughfare to open out these 
long slumbering and dull districts will confer 
great benefit upon the whole outlying neighbour- 
hoods of Chelsea and Brompton; and if, as it 
has been reported, this line is to be continued 
across Yeoman’s-row, towards the Cromwell-road, 
then, indeed, a most important duct of communi- 
cation will be available for South Kensington and 
the adjoining districts. At the commencement of 
such a project, it will, however, be advisable, if 
not , to make the roadway at least 


necessary 
80 ft. wide, or if it eventuate in a.grand boule- 
vard, then 100 ft. from front to front. To con- 
tinue a new route at the width of Pont-street 
would be useless, if it be purposed to give im- 
to a new stractural town in such close 





proximity to Belgravia. : 
Leading on to Eaton-square, to Buckingham 
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Palace, the Houses of Parliau.ont, the New Oper a- 
house, and Hyde Park Corner, it would give 
light and bestow a value on districts which, 
although vicinal, have been hitherto little fre- 
quented, and but little known. 

As the object is obviously to open out an 
estate for building requirements, it is hard to see 
how a line drawn from Pont-street, in a westerly 


direction, can meet the object in view, withcut | pretty 


removing the old mansion and its adjancts; but 
if the issue into Sloane-street were by Pavilion- 
place, then those might be left to intervene with 
Old Hans-place. 

{The condition of Cadogan-place garden, the 
marginal boundary of Belgraviaon the wes, has 
long been a reproach to the ninety aristocratic 
houses forming its north, east, and south boun. 
dary, or else to the Cadogan estate, if under its 
control. Some eighty years back it was planted 
and ornamentally laid out as a public garden; 
now it is a wilderness. In extent it is, perhaps, 
one of the largest railed-in areas of London; 
but a central portion, which was for many years 
let out as a nureery, with one residential villa 
and offices, ia at present let out in three tene. 
ments—an artist’s studio, a literary professor’s 
school, and a private villa!—if the property 
pertains to the Cadogan Kstate, this is certainly 
not the most profitable mode of farming it. 
Despite these blots and blemishes on this bushy 
margin of Belgravia, the opening out of the 
Pavilion Estate, if suitably carried out, must 
contribute largely to public requirements, as 
well as to the private interests of the proprietor. 

QuONDAM, 








THE WATEBLOO.ROAD RAILWAY 
STATION, 


For some time past the South-Western 
Company’s principal terminal station in Water- 
loo-road bas been undergoing a very extensive 
enlargement, the extensions applying both to 
the Richmond and Windsor section on the York- 
road, or north-west side, and also to the main 
line portion of the station to the south-east, in 
the direction of Lower Marsh and the New 
Cat. Works of great magnitude, involving a 
large outlay in the purchase of property, are 
about to be commenced on the last-named side 
of the station for the purpose of adding to the 
station area for the main line traffic, which, when 
the works are completed, will be almost double 
its present size. The owners and occupiers ofa 
large number of houses and other buildings 
immediately adjoining the extreme south-east 
entrance to the station have for some time been 
under notice, and in a few weeks their several 
tenancies will expire, when the buildings will be 
demolished, and the site upon which they stand 
will be thrown into the station area. Upona 
considerable portion of the space so added new 
lines will be laid down, with the construction of 
a corresponding number of new platforms, in 
addition to which there will be several new 
sidings, the whole of this added station accom. 
modation being required in consequence of the 
constant increase of traffic. The extension also 
provides for a new carriage approach to the 
station on the south side from the direction of 
Westminster Bridge-road. The space thus 
added to the station will be covered in by a 
light ornamental roof. New station buildings 
are likewise in course of erection at the east 
boundary of the existing main line portion of 
the station. Over that part of the colonnade 
running alongside the platform, and also at the 
south-east angle, new ranges of offices, carried 
up two stories in height above the existing 
buildings, for the general purposes of the 
company, are in a forward state. The exten- 
sions and new approach to the Richmond and 
Windsor section of the station, in York-road, 
have been completed and opened within the last 
few weeks. This portion of the enlargement has 
also necessitated a large expenditure, upwards 
of one hundred houses and a considerable ares 
of land having been purchased in order to 
carry out the works. The new approach from 
York-road is by an inclined plane, and has two 
roadways, the one giving access to the station, 
and the other egress from it. The approaches 
in York-road are inclosed by ornamental iron 


gates and railings. 








The Westminster Aquarium.—H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Edinburgh has consented to 
the Royal Aquarium and Winter Garden at 
Westminster on Saturday, January 8th. 


Wuat tales could Dover cliffs, even be’ore the 
days of Hengist, unfold, says the guide-book, if 
the stones of them could but cry out! What, 
indeed, and not in one tone only, but in many, 
for Dover cliffs have witnessed not a few changee 
sufficiently momentous. The cliffs truly remain 
wae on Gor core Serer See 

but how m things human have changed 
a men first saw those white Dover cliffs. 
Indeed, might they not tell the whole history of 
man, and a great deal more? Many lessons, 
architecturesque and picturesque, may, we think, 
be gleaned from a contemplation of these cliffs, 
and what they bear up, and some hints ma 
suggest themselves as to bow best.to “ improve 
them, or at least part of them; for, as it seems, 
man’s ingenuity and desire to do a something 
cannot leave them quite alone. 

Sea-side towns are always of = interest, 
for we may,—especially when are cliffs 
with rents in them,—read in them their history 
more or less clearly. Time was when no town 
or vestige of human habitation existed on them, 
and when nature had supreme sway, the sea 
and cliffs doing battle with each other per- 
petually. This was a long time ago indeed, but 
it still goes on in out-of-the way spote where the 
groand bids defiance to all attempts at cultiva. 
tion or improvement ; and there it is seen, and 
there alone, what nature really can do. It 
the very mightiest of all sights; and the eye 
never tired of gazing again and again at 
Some little time and patience, may be, is 
to see it clearly, but once seen it is _ne 
forgotten; and what is more, never to be m 
taken for artificial or cultivated work. There 
would seem to be no possibility of either culti- 
vating or improving the perpendicular wall of a 


res 


sit 


sometimes in ways not a little awkward and in. 
artistic; but inthe time we are now referring to, 
before man made his appearance on the scene, all 


No choosing a “ point of sight” from whence to 
get glimpse of an artistic picture was needed. 
This was the first phase in the history of Dover, 
and it seems ‘a pity that so potent a genius as 
Turner, who tried his hand at Dover more than 
once, did not go to work, and with or without 
imaginative power,—and which would it be ?— 
limn Dover with its sky, sea, and cliffs, as they 
were minus the human additions. Turner has 
not done this,—it does not seem ever to have 
occurred to him; but he has almost of necessity 
hidden a good deal of the modern formal and 
utterly inartistic “marine parade” and hotel 
architecture by masses of vapour and sea mists. 
The ever-restiess sea, the sky, and cliffs are as 
ever the same. This was epoch the first in the 
history of Dover, the Continental gate, as we are 
told, of the kingdom. What was the next epoch 
in its history ? 

The next phase in its history, looking at it 
artistically and architecturally, and p —_ 
and this will be found to be a not a little 
remarkable phase of it,—was in that time when 
it seemed possible, which it certainly is not now, 
to cover large or small plots of ground with 
buildings without injury to the pictorial land. 

. Leaving for the present the earlier and 
savage hut. building, always, by the way, 
picturesque, and sometimes more than that, 
what can possibly be more pictorial, and how 
better or more effectively placed, than the old 
Norman Castle on the summit of the northern 
cliff! What tales, indeed, as the guide-book 
says, could Dover Cliffs tell! Very many, indeed, 
and this not the least: that the rade untatored 
men who first built solidly on the tops of Dover 
Cliffs knew well how to do their work, and to 
take advantage of the nature of the ground on 
which they built. You may go many times 
round and about this Norman castle, it will 
be hard to say how it could be in anywise im. 
proved, so thoroughly well studied has the ground 
been. The towers one and all rise from it almost 
naturally, as trees when growing wild rise 
out of the earth, and the very ground iteelf is 
made to regulate the rise and fall and sky outline 
of the building, or rather series of buildings. 
Tarner never found difficulty with this fine old 
castle building; that always appeared, even 
through the “ mist” of his pictures,—adding to 
the interest and marvel of them! How was it 
that the rude Norman men of so distant and 
unenlightened a past should do instinctively 
what would seem to be utterly beyond modern 





power to accomplish, ina pictare? How 


DOVER AND MODERN TOWN BUILDING. |! 


sea-cliff ; all that can be done is to shore it up, | i 


department 
things. If any doubt it, let yA ae 
It is not “ music” only that is there wanting. 


isings, y it from 
foundation to tower top than all the sieges it has 
ever yet gone More’s the pity of it! 
Can nothing be done? Then, again, there is the 


the most ancient church in the kingdom, as the 
Aa he a says; but no one could well think it, 
or it looks almost new, so neat and cleanly does 
it show itself, contrasting not a little s 

g “ Pharos” 


radition says it was, once on a time, 
120 ft. high, with flaming beacon- fire at the 
summit,—a striking object at see, and fairly 
visible from its very size, and, it is certain, 
cheering and home-inspi to the storm 
tossed mariner. There is ing like a light. 
house light at sea. This Pharos is i ve, 
and not: a little suggestive, as it shows how the 
old builders were up to their work, and could 
contrive simply usefal structures as well ss 
castles and churches, and could at the same time 
ts a them all to harmonise. It is now, says the 
ide-book, “put to the iguoble use of a coal- 
Cn” a it does not fare better than the 
stiveing oo 
kly, a 


. 


Thus may we got, as through 
a glass a the Dover cliffs in 
the darkness of Ages, and in times 
of the fierce Normans. We may even peopla such 
a place with itsold inhabitants, with its knighte, 
and fair ladies, ite suldiers, and hangers.on; and 
some curious arise as to such a state of 
things mundane. What was the genuine Saxon, 
the real ay gsr doing all this time, and what 
had he to do with this Norman castle and strong- 
ke disidpnedal Siespuinen Geto te fo tnicain 
i altogether, or was he to be seen 
every now and then as a wild outcast, startling 
even the fierce Norman himself? Nature, sea, 
sky, and cliffs, were there the same, whoever was 
master. 

Thus was, in its day, Dover Castle, and right 
well must it have harmonised with the ground 
on which it was built, and with the surrounding 
country. The old Norman town, by the way, at 
ite base must have been a quaint place to go 

; and some even of this may 
of buildings here 
directions of 





—except 
much there is yet to be thought about and done 
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There is St. 

= the “ Pee i was 
churches to - 

Church is now rete | by 
interesting church of St. 
its lung nave, with 
and round archways, 
new work, so thorough 
and brushed up. It is 
this, and almost as impressive as a 
Restoration ! Would it were possible to 
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in the real sense of the word, this identical 
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is of it. The good people of Dover must 
come up to our mighty London for the 
quite new, and quite straight, and quite 
and utterly without interest of any kind, 
street, i.¢., rows of houses and a 
between them. You find yourself in su 
London again, without the trouble of the 
— One can only wonder at the modern 
fact such as these little flimsy, smart pill- 
boxes of houses pushing the old town, and in 
time the very Castle itself, into the restless sea ! 


Hey 








“ON THINGS IN GENERAL.”* 


In May, 1867, I had the honour of delivering 
my last lecture to the Architectural Association. 
At the end of eight years I feel there is the same 
necessity of saying very nearly the same things 
as I said at that time. In fact, the situation is 
but very little changed. As I am to talk of 
things in general, it may perhaps be as well to 
make a division of the subject under three great 
heads :—(1.) The present State of our Art; 

2.) The State of the Institute of Architects; 
3.) Oar Prospects of futare Progress in Archi- 
tectural Education. 

I, The present State of ow Art.—In 1867 I 
ventured to state the last development of 
domestic Gothic architecture as follows :— 
After noticing the! prevalence of notchings, 
chamfers, and straight-sided arches, I remarked 
that “the last invention is to use large sash- 
windows, with the maximium of glass and 
the minimum of wood; then to put in a flat 
stone lintel, and over that a pointed arch, 
filled in with brickwork. Now a window-openin 
demands cutting up, if the scale of the building 
is to be preserved, and, as far as I am abe to 
judge, nothing is more destructive tothe general 
effect of our modern buildings than these enor- 
mous sheets of plate-glass in the windows.” 
Since the above observations were made we 
have been blest with what is called the “Queen 
Anne” style. The receipt for this invention is 
simply to take an ordinary red-brick honse, and 
to put as many gables, dormers, and bow-win- 
dows as possible ; in fact, to cut up the outlines: 
the great object being’ to get the picturesque by 
any and every means. The windows should be long 
and narrow, and filled with lead glazing, or with 
small frames divided by straight bars painted 
white. One professor of the style (if not the 
inventor) used to put in some twelfth.century 
feature, such as a very severe pointed arch, 
like those found in the th of France. This 
may have been done for conscience’ sake, but 
it is only fair to observe that the other pro- 
fessors, one are, for the most part, deserters from 
the Gothic camp, keep clear of any such 
eccentricity. The ornamental parte consistof afew 
scrolls in the brickwork, and coarse woodwork, 
occasionally 


painting. It cannot be denied that there are 
sundry elby a oad connected with this arrange. 
ment, which fally account for so many good men 


throwing over their own style and adopting it. | [¢ 


In the place, there is the ue out. 
line, which, by the way, has but little to do with 
the real “Queen Anne” style. Inthesecond place, 
the small panes of glass and the thick bars 
supply in some part the use of tracery, and give 


bal Mr. W. Barges. P: read before the Archi- 
aaa Aamdution Sa Dolley sxeniad December 17, 
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scale to the building. In the third’ it saves a 
very great deal of trouble,—the —_ such 


a. “ 
all, the style, if so it can be called, is fashionable. 
It has been said, with great truth, that the real 
restorer of Medisval art was Sir Walter Scott, 
who made it popular by means of his writings. 
In the same way, Thackeray, by means of his 
writings, has made Queen Anne’s style popular ; 
whether it will continue so is quite another 
question. The Mediwval architecture was a 
perfect system ; it had its own development, and 
was surrounded by all the subsidiary arts, On 
the contrary, in Queen Anne's time we were at 
the very dregs of the Renaissance ; our domestic 
architecture was imported from Holland, and 
our ecclesiastical from France. There is a well- 
known letter of no less a person than Sir 0. 
Wren, in which he describes himself being at 
Paris and going about the print-shops to pick up 
grotesques with a view to the ornamentation of 
St. Paal’s. I have carefully looked over the 
plates in the architectural journals, and I find, 
as far as regards those buildings in whict. a 
certain amount of money is available, very good 
and fair architecture; in fact, there is a decided 
improvement upon what was to be seen eight 
years ago. It is true that, occasionally, the archi- 
tect appears to be under the influence of what is 
called “the picturesque,” and we find designs 
for houses which are to be built in various mate- 


single one should be carried through the build- 
ing; and even, occasionally, different epochs 
mixed together so as to give the idea of the 
edifice being built at various dates ; still, it must 
be confessed that for the most part they are 
artistically; combined, the bad designs being in 
@ very considerable minority. It should be 
observed that these illustrations demonstrate 
the sort of work that is going on all about, 
both in London and the provinces, and are not 
merely the works of our most eminent archi- 
tects; forsince the invention of photolithography, 
a drawing which is fairly etched, and which can 
be copied right off, has a far better chance of 
being published than the best water-colour, 
which entails the necessity, and consequently 
the expense, of being in the first instance trans- 
lated into black and white, Thus much for build- 
ings where some little money}jis available. But 
what is to be done where less money is avaiiable ? 
I have told you how the problem was endeavoured 
to be solved eight years back, and I have also 
told you how certain architects solve it in the 
present day; but the question is, are we abso- 
lutely obliged to solve it in this manner? It is 
impossible to go on building dwelling-houses in 
the “Queen Anne’’ style, and parsonages and 
town-halls, and the domestic buildings of the 
better class, in the Gothic style. One must 
swallow up the other ; and what would happen 
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well be Gothic as those of commerce, and whether 
the scrolis (such as they are) might not be left 
out with advantage? If large sheets of glass be 
wanted, why not let them be confined to the 
bottom of the window, through which there are 
things to be seen, and not employed at the top, 
where we do not want the full glare of the light 
over our eyes? We should, morever, never 
forget the difference between town and country 
buildings , a8 is too often the case. A town 
building should have a certain amount of compo- 
sition in its fagade, and, as a general rule, be 
built of stone or brick, with wood sparingly 
applied,—not to make the walls of stone and the 
gables of wood, when the great object in town 
houses is protection from fire. We have also still to 
solve the problem of making imperishable facades 
to our town houses, with materials impervious to 
smoke and atmosphere, and to apply our granite, 
majolica, and mosaic in the proper manner. 
(Those I see are generally applied in a very im- 
proper manner.) I hope in another eight years 
more progress may have been made both in this 
problem and in that of applying good art to the 
ordinary brick house. As to the “‘ Queen Anne” 
fashion, like other fashions, it will have ite day. 
I do not call it “Queen Anne” art, for, unfortu- 
nately, I see no art in it at all. 

IL, The Institute.—I now come to my second 
topic, eg that of the Institute. I can well 
remember in my younger days how the Institute 
was pened ts § as a sort of Sleepy Hollow, 
especially in the possession of the followers of 
what was termed “Classic” architecture. So 
much was this the case that it was seriously 
debated, at a meeting of the Mediavalists, 
whether they should form a new society or join 
the old one ; but inasmuch as the old society was 
well established, and had charter, funds, and an 
organisation, it was finally determined, and I 
think very wisely, to join it. I can only say 
that we were exceedingly well received, and in 
due time had our fair share of the government, 
i.e.. we were put on the Council and committees. 
Between that time and the present many good 
results have followed. Thus there has been a 
scale of fees, which, unfortunately, has been 
often misunderstood. It simply proclaims that 
the ordinary scale is five per cent., bat there 
is nothing, I conceive, to prevent the architect 
making his own bargain with the client for 
more or less before the work begins (I have 
heard the Institute called a “ trade-union,”’ 
because it insists on five per ccnt., but it does 
not). I presume the five per cent. applies in case 
nothing is said before hand either on the archi- 
tect’s or client’s part. Some years ago, before 
the division of labour began to obtain in the 
profession, an architect was supposed to be 
everything and do everything ; thus one day he 
might do a warehouse, where the same bay was 
repeated several times, and the next day he 
might have to design achurch. The good pay 
of the warehouse was supposed to reimburse 
him for the bad pay of the church. Now that 
we have one class of men who design warehouses, 
and another who do churches, it is evident that 
the same rule should not apply to both. Another 
production of the Institute is the ‘‘ Agreement.’ 
This, among architects and their lawyers, is 
generally considered as a little too favourable 
to the builders, but I believe it works 
very fairly, and, above all, contains the 
clause about written extras. The library has 
been considerably enlarged, but would well 
bear further extension. There,is also the Archi- 
tectural Examination, which would undoubtedly 
be very useful were it a question of granting 
a diploma, but as it leads to nothing it is not 
particularly useful, except to enable gentle- 
men to test the amount of knowledge they may 
have acquired in a certain time. Of late, [ 
understand sundry propositions, more or less 
unofficial, have beeu made to induce the Asso- 
ciation to join the Institute. I confess, for my 
part, I hardly see the expediency of it. With or 
without determining whether the Institute is, as 
some of its members affirm, a non-educational 
body, there can be no doubt but that the Asso. 
ciation is most decidedly an educational body. 
No pupil can expect to get on in his profession 
who does not work beyond his office duties, and 
the Association is exactly the institution which 
helps him to do so. Hitherto, you have been 
quite equal to the management of your own 
affairs, and I should venture to recommend you 
to continue in thesame path. I decidedly think 
that, like the Legislature, the profession should 
have its two houses, where the lower should be 
a preparation for the upper. Bat if it be not 
desirable for the Association to join the Institute, 
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for our domestic art to that period? At present 
the practitioners of it are well-learned men, for 
they are nearly all deserters from the Gothic 
school. Bat fancy a man brought up in the 
Queen Anne” style! What would he have to 
fall back upon, having been taught no art but 
that? I, for one, would be very unwilling to 
give up the Gothic school, not only because I 
have been brought up in it, but because I think 
it has more capabilities for our climate than any 
other. If all the Gothic buildings which have been 
erected within these last thirty years could be col- 
lected together in one or two cities, what glorious 
cities they would make! It is simply because they 
are dispersed in a wilderness of modern builders’ 
houses that they get lost and forgotten. As I 
have before remarked, I have no fear whatever 
as regards the erection of such buildings as 
town-halls, parsonages, hospitals, and anything 
upon which some money can be spent. The 
question to be resolved regards such buildings as 
those where the money available allows very little 
more to be done than in the ordinary builder’s 
edifice. It is evident teh eo pickers 96> 
line of the “Queen Anne” school is a le to 
all styles. The real difference is between the 
sashes and mullions. if we use the latter, we 
require, in the first place, stone, and in the 
second, casements; sashes and maullions do not 
go very well together, though sometimes used. 
narrow windows are it is surely 
better to be content with tolerably-stout bars 
dividing the panes of glass than to use one large 
piece. Besides, it does not always follow that 
the panes should be square; on the contrary, 
they may be made in any pattern. The next 

i are the mouldings and details; and I 
would here suggest whether these could not as 
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on the other hand there can be but little doubt 
of the usefulness of being affiliated to it. There 
are many advantages in this course. By 
negotiating, your i 

to the library during the evenings. Now, 
the Institute Library is a very one 
indeed, and contains many booke which could 
only come within the students’ reach at the 
British Museum or at South Kensington; the 
former is shut up after dark,—the only time the 
majority of the Association could use it,—and 
the latter is at a somewhat inconvenient distance, 
besides, it is also a loan library, and it some- 
times happens that the particular book you may 
want is on its travels among the art-schools of 
the provinces. On the other hand, the books of 
the Institute are always there, and are never 
takenaway. As regardsa loan library, you have 
a very fair one of your own, which will doubtless 
augment every day. Another advantage the 


Inetitute offers is the Soane Medallion, aleo the | i 
It is almost impossible to} i 


Pagin Studentship. 
overrate the value of these, as well as of the 
travelling stadentship of the Academy. All 
architects should travel, but more especially the 
art-architect ; to him it is absolutely nec2ssary 
to see how various art problems have been 
resolved in different ages by different men. 
Fortune has perhaps not been kind to him ; 
be may have, in a pecuniary sense, no 
father. The Institute and the Academy place 
these advantages within his reach, if he has the 
talent and can work. Were the Association 
affiliated to the Institute, its council or a com. 
mittee might ask official questions and receive 
official answers as to the meaning of the con- 
ditions of these prizes, and thus the very un- 
lucky and painfal discussion which took plece 
on the subject of last year’s silver medal would 
be avoided. My own opinion upon the matter 
is that the instractions were clear, and were 
fairly worked out by Mr. A. Hill. Still, 
some students had doubts, and if, instead of 
writing themselves to the Iustitute they could 
have got the Association to write, I fancy all 
would have gone well. I donot speak of sundry 
presents of books which are occasionally offered 
as prizes, nor of the various medals, for a more 
useless thing than a medal it is impossible to con. 
ceive, from the great gold medal of the Institute 
downwards. Asa general rule, you cannot wear it 
(the medallists of the Institute do) ; you cannot 
in honour sell it, and if you could, it would not 
fetch much, except it was of gold; and nobody 
would for a moment think of retaining it as a 
work of art, for our modern medals, as well as 
our ooins, are very far from having a claim 
to that distinction. On the other hand, the 


affiliation of the Association, as well as of the/ proba 


country societies, would, doubtless, strengthen 
the Institute, and it should be considered the | 
right thing for a man, after being a certain | 
number of years in the Association, to go to the 
Institute and form new blood in the upper house. 
There he will have every chance of being put 
upon the Council, and if he has good fortune 
and polite address, and treads on nobody’s toes, 
he may become vice-president, and even obtain 
the highest honour in the profession, i. e. that of 
president. I wish I could promise him the 
Academy; but there the chances are against 
him. There are too many and too few architects 
in that body, and there is no receipt for obtaining 
the honour. If the Academy chose from two or 
more gentlemen selected in the first instance by 
the Institate, an Associateship pr me was be 
held forth as attainable by talent so forth ; 
but as the painters are in a large majority, 
and naturally are not very well up in the merits 
of the members of another profession, it is diffi- 
cult to give any receipt as to attaining the dis- 
tinction. My own view, therefore, would be to 
strengthen the Institute in every manner. If 
possible, I would have all the other architec. 
tural societies and exhibitions collected under 
the same roof. Thus I would have the Archi- 
tectural Museum ; alsoa more or less permanent 
exhibition of working architectural drawings 
(the pretty perspectives going as usual to Bur- 
lington House) ; also an exhibition of ordi 
building materials, another of models, and a 
third of new inventions; in fact, there should 
always be some exhibition,—free if possible, — 
on hand, The lower parts of the building should 
be converted into shops for trades connected 
with the profession, i.e., for the sale of booke, 
bronzes, goldsmiths’ work, &c.; and I would even 
have the Arte Clab,—the real Junior Athenzwum, 


—in an adjoining house. This is, I am afraid, 
bat a dream, yet one not altogether impos. 
sible to realise. But there are other things 


members could have access | j 


litigante, and which would, in 
law-suits. We also want many 


sional etiquette established 
ocaiors see ages Bom 


architect who has been 
the same client, and 
closed his relations with the 
whether it is “ professional” to eek 
and other points of the sort, which are generally 
understood, and not written. 

III. Prospect of Future Progress.-My third 

progress. 


and put 
pon 


the foreigner, being in the habit of seeing beau- 
tifal things around him ia the streets, museums, 
and churches, has a better chance of educating 
his eye than the Englishman, who sees few works 
of art in his daily walks. All meg 
to the late Mr. Slade, whose object, in founding 
the professorships at Oxford and Cambridge, was 
to get hold of tke client in his youth, when, if 
ever, he is likely to receive impressions. 
professorships are but as a brick out of a 
to effect his purpose there = wanted “yer ee 
university not one professor, but twenty. A man 
ought to be allowed to take his degree in the 
arts as he does in law or medicine. As it is; the 
client hears a few eloquent discourses from the 
learned professor, and probably enters into public 
life with reminiscences of Tarner and sundry 


knowledge. Sir Digby Wyatt tried to teach the 
other arts, but how could he do it in a few lec- 
tures? Ocr client begios public life, and while 
in London lives in a house in one of the great 
roads ia South Kensington, and which is exactly 
like hie neighbour’s. Perhaps he buys a few 
modern pictares to hang round the walls, or per- 
haps he tries te bay old ones and gets taken in. 


i 
i 


edifice at the best, with very white plaster 
ceilings, and very black oak panelling; the 
only colouring he has the chance of is 
when he goes occasionally to the theatre. 

church he attends is equally without colour, 
except some glaring etained-glass which 
had better be broken up. At the same time he 
bly reads the standard books on art, but 
they only give him some crude information which 
soon evaporates, because he sees nothing around 
him to keep it up. The best thing for him is to 
go in for archeology; but even in that branch 
there is a lamentable deficiency in all classes of 
life. A short time ago there was a wonderful 
paragraph which went the round of all the 


gentleman who su ormation, 
the handle was of gold, and the date of 
the fourteenth century, while the blade was 
of “ the true Spanish temper.” How the writer 
found out this latter peculiarity he did not 
stop to inform us, but we were told that the 
original was in the office of the architect, Mr. 
Fowler. Now all, or nearly all, the 
offices are within ten minutes’ walk 5 
Fowler’s office, but none took the trouble to 
for themselves, although the golden handle 
fourteenth-century sword could fail to 
most wonderful and curious thing. When 
consider the comparative rarity of gold at 
time, and how accustomed our ancestors were 
make precious materials still more 
means of workmanship, we might expect to 

something like King Arthur’s sword, as described 
by Tennyson, or the wonderfal sword in the 
Treasury at Cologne Cathedral. It turned out, 
however, to be a lansquenet’s weapon, such as 
must have been manufactured by hundreds, and 
such as are to be seen in any number in the 
prints of Albert Diirer, Hans Burgmaier, 

other artists of the beginning of the sixteen 
century. I mention this one fact to show that 
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PARIS HOUSES.* 


Ir it be true that the flat system of residence 
has poiitical, moral, and domestic drawbacks of a 
m character which the French themselves 
have long pointed out, it is right-that these should 
be known and discussed in order that London 


the fact that families in this country are not 
swallowed up in a huge depét of a building as in 
Paris, —that although the exteriors of London 


them much that perhaps might be 
tolerated in a lodging, which he inte ates 
six months. Ni the modern tendency 
to the individual and level distinction in 


bagthan, who descend by the same omnibus at | many 


the same hotel, is that the former is No. 20 and 
the latter No. 200,—in the hall-porter’s memory 
and middle.class 


Monsieur (decorated of course with a red rosette) 
beaks att quallen and es re ner 
lors of al even le i 

men and women divide between them the upper 
floors of a house-in-flats, It is argued that English 
near never consent to such a system. 

either, with all their democratic foibles, do the 
Parisians. Asa rule, Paris houses are inhabited 
by families of og ory equal position in 
society, or, at least, are 80 arranged by 
means of se staircases that the meaner 
tenants do not encounter their happier co-inhabi- 
tants except in the , or at the 
carriage-eutrance. But thata number of families 
living under the same roof, though ia self-con- 
tained residences, renders evil commanication 
comparatively easy, even if it do not induce to 
it, is indisputable. No better or truer descrip. 
tion of “life” in Paris towards the end of the 
Second Empire can be found than in M. Sardou’s 
play of the “Maison Neuve.” Unlike, how- 
ever, the characters in that celebrated comedy, 
families occupying the same house generally 
contrive with French tact to bow, but not to 
know each cther. With the servants the case 
is different; and the acknowledged immorality 
amongst the Parisian servants is certainly en- 


rn ggg” Bem peo Fw which they are 
lodged. Indeed, considering the high-flown 


sentiments which are promu in France 
about the equal rights of flesh and blood, the 


’ domestic.servants of Paris put up tamely with 


much against which their English brethren would 
revolt. M. Jules Simon, writing years ago, said : 
“AN the servants of a house, femmes.de. 
chambre, nursemaids, female cooks, valets, and 
coachmen inhabit under the roofs..... In 
truth, this story is inhuman... .. But is it 
only inhuman? Who overlooks these limboes, 
inaccessible by their elevation, their temperature, 
their dirtiness? . . . . Therein is nently 
established the school a ie iat. | 
preserve ev oung from serving in a 
pera Rte can lodge her only there!” 
Since these words were written, some improve- 
ments have been made in servants’ rooms, and 


the sani arrangements t a honse 
have reo Face but the moral taint still 
pervades, and must continue to the 
upper story of the Parisian 


The concierge or porter is also a sinister 
feature of the Parisian system of residence; 
but it is due in a great measure to the use which 
is too frequently made of him. Successive 





* See pp. 1100, 1131, aute, 
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governments have enrolled the worst of these 
fanctionaries in the ranks of the secret police ; 
bat the fees they receive to lie or be silent come 
quite as often from the tenants as from outsiders. 
The Parisian porter is the recipient of all the 
letters delivered by the postman. He is the 
servant of the landlord, not of the tenants, and 
he generally collects the rent of each residence. 


pro. | His position makes him an idler, at least in the 


best houses; although in the basiness localities 


.| he is often a petty tradesman, and mends boots 


or clothes. He must be married, for there mnst 
be always some one in the lodge, and the wife 
answers whether the tenants be out or at home, 


:| while her husband is dasting the stairs, cleaning 
great | the courtyard, or delivering 
on the different floors. There is, however, no} i 


reason why,in a house-in-flats, a concierge properly 
trained and treated, should not be as usefal and 
respectfal to the different residents as a porter 
is to the members of a London club. But that 
it is not so in Paris, and that the concierge is a 
social evil and a domestic nuisance of increasing 
magnitude, no inhabitant of the French capital, 
of any shade of politics, will deny. 

Whether the economical habits of the French 
middle classes are due to the manner in which 
the majority have been since the days of 
Lozis XIV., it is difficult to say. There is, how. 
ever, authority for the assertion that habitual 
sacrifice at the shrine of Malthus, which dis- 
tinguishes the French people, is now so far tra. 
ditional as to have deprived, at the present, day, 
women of the power to bring forth children ; 
but that this is the result of dwelling in flats is 
hardly probable, seeing that the owners of 
private houses have not been more prolific than 
those who have only occupied a part of one. It 
is easier to understand that the small space 
devoted in a Parisian residence to the kitchen 
has led to the retail purchase of domestic pro- 
visions ; whereas the Londoner buys them, com- 
paratively speakivg, wholesale. The domestic 
offices of a Parisian flat are as necessarily con- 
fined as those of a London house are extrava- 
gantly extensive. The pecuniary waste of the 
latter is enormous, compared with that of the 
former. Ina London house of any importance 
there are often two kitchens, a scullery, two 
pantries, and a larder, besides a number of 
smaller offices and cellars; but a Parisian flat 
seldom embraces more than a small kitchen, 
which is used for washing as well as ing, 
with perhaps a small pantry or store-room ; 
while iu the basement there are two cellars, and 
in the roof two bedrooms for the use of the 
tenants’ servants, which are let with each resi- 
dence. The Parisian generally has a compara- 
tively large store of native wine in one vellar and 
wood and coal in the ether; but his daily food is 
purchased by his cook from hand to mouth. 
She often makes two descents a day to bay 
what is necessary for each meal. From time 
immemorial the Parisian appears to have been 
satisfied with two meals a day, which simplifies 
the service of a household,—a breakfast of coffee 
and bread and butter not being considered a 
meal, as it is brought into the bed-room at an 
early hour in the morning, for Paris is essentially 
an riser. The origin of what in courtly 
English phrase is called the “levee” is still uncon- 
sciously practised even among the middle-class 
Parisians. Once people pressed in the ante- 
chambers of Versailles and Whitehall when Louis 
the Great and Charles II. were having their corns 
cutor their wigs arranged ; and just after the sove- 
reign was out of his bed was deemed a conve- 


bad news. The habit of receiving, as they lay 
in bed, visitors of both sexes was i b 
French ladies even after the death of Louis XIV.; 
aubebthe priest mumneate Resisianinty otehs 
highest propriety will receive a visit from a 
in her own or her husband’s bed. 
room. Such rooms, being more used, are con- 
sequently better furnished than in England, and 
the sleeping apartments of the English middle 
classes are by no means arranged with the same 
comforte,—not to speak of laxuries,-—as those 
of Parisians in the same state of life. For the 
latter may argue that to use a room only at 
night is opposed to the economical principle 
which dictated the flat system of residence. 
using to read the complaints 
made by Englishmen against the Parisian mode of 
habitation, as to hear the stories told by French. 
men of London houses. Dr. Johnson, writing 
on October 16, 1775, said, ‘The French have a 
clear air and a fruitfal soil, but their mode of 
common life is groas and incommodious and dis- 
| gusting.” More thansixty years before, Addison, 





letters and parcels | i 


nient moment to ask a favour or communicate | pared 





ee ——— ——————____] 
in a letter to the Guardian written frem France, 
had said, “The people are the happiest in the 
world, and enjoy from the benefit of their 

and natural constitation such a per- 
petual gladness of heart and easiness of temper 
as even liberty and plenty cannot bestow on 
those of other nations.” Now the ordinary 


terraces which are inhabited by families, who, if 
they lived in London, would be obliged to occupy 
lodgings, will perhaps be swept away to make 
room for larger ard more remunerative houses. 
It is, therefore, not premature to consider 
whether there be anything in the national 
temperament which leads Englishmen to prefer 
living in a vertical slice out of a row of small 
houses rather than in a horizontal slice out of 
one large house.* There is a great deal to be 
id against the system of inclosivg several 
families within the same walls and under the 
same roof,—a great deal to be said against the 

of a public staircase. As a contri- 
butor to the last number of the Quarterly 
Review has urged, it is, of course, most desir- 
that “only one family should be lodged in 
house.” Nay more, to cap the Reviewer, 
rood of land is said once to have main- 
tained its man. Bat, putting aside sentimental 
reflections, it is jast as well to be reminded that 
a large number of the inhabitants of London 
properare lodgers. All these lodgers—groups of 
people and families—now live in houses each ex- 
pressly constructed for the accommodation of a 
single family. To put some of these lodgers into 
flats containing domestic appliances exclusively 
contrived for separate groups, instead of allow- 
ing them to extemporise kitchens, larders, and 
privies in the way they now do, would surely 
jeopardise no time-honoured customs. On the 
contrary, it would ratify the existence of an 
edacated lodger population, which the Legisla- 
ture has already recoguised. Eoonomy of space 
is one of the problems which Londoners at no 
remote period will have to grasp. No doubt, 
one day Brighton will be joined to the metropolis 
by rows of villas lining the high road ; and then, 
perhaps, the comparative emptiness of London 
proper will be thought worthy the consideration 
of practical economists. 

The flat of residence as practised in 
Paris is, however, unfitted for the actual ordi- 
nary lodger population of the Eaglish metro- 
polis. But in this country more than in othera 
there is a class of poor gentlemen and ladies 
who make few complaints, and of whom very 
little is heard. They live in far-off suburbs, 
or sometimes on the upper floors of houses the 
lower part of which is devoted to trade par- 
poses. The incomes of these people vary from 
2001. to 3001. a year, and their state may 
be described as one of respectable poverty. 
They probably -wonld be satisfied with a small 
flat residence on the fourth or fifth floor of a 
large house, where they would pay a rent of from 
301, to 401. a year, with taxes in proportion. Even 
at the present day they can obtain this, or rather 
ita equivalent, in Paris, where the taxes, com- 
with those of London, are nil. Then, 
again, there are the married younger sons of 


E 


y | gentlemen, and even nobiemen, who hang on to 


the patrician quarters of the town, some of 
whom live in houses like that in which Becky 
Sharp and her husband enjoyed life upon 
nothing a year. Tall, narrow, inconceivably 
uncomfortable, and confined residen — which 
a ion of the day is spent, a great 
alot ves wasted, in climbing the staira,— 
stairs, too, of a shape and section unkaown any- 
where on the Continent, except, perhaps, in 
Holland. Everybody is not privileged to enter 
these aristocratic abodes, but I am told that 
there are houses in Mayfair where a moderately 
sized butler and a slender page completely block 
the entrance passage,—where to escort a lady 
easily and delicately, even one dressed as com- 
pactly as modern ladies are, from the ground- 


° an interesting article in the day Review, 
Oct. 23 last: *‘ Houses by Flats.” The Reviewer, how- 
ever, forgets that London houses are rarely the work of 
architects. House architecture in this city is done 
principally by estate agents and builders. 
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floor to the drawing-room, and vice vers4, requires 
years of practice, and months of humiliating 
failure. For the servants, the staircases of such 
houses are domestic treadmills, upon which 
master and valet, mistress and maid, are con- 
stantly knocking against each other. To be 
obliged to ascend five flights of stairs, as people 
with moderate incomes do in Paris, may seem 
frightfal to the majority of Londoners, but they 
only do this twice or thrice a day at the utmost. 
The Londoner who pays with taxes often 4001. a 
year for his house, is for ever ascending and 
descending his deal ‘“‘dog-legged” staircase, to 
fetch his gloves, dress for dinner, receive a visitor, 
dine, breakfast, lanch, and sleep. The occupant 


of a London house scales a greater number of | i 


stairs in the course of twenty-four hours than a 
Parisian living on a fifth floor does in twice that 
space of time.* 


The traditional spirit of shabby gentility |i 


which is peculiar to English people is hardly 
known to the French, who, nevertheless, would 
be grievously offended if accused of doing or being 
what is not gentil. For instance, there is Brown, 
whom everybody likes, and upon whom you fre- 
quently call, and wonder why he does not “ask 
you up,”—the phrase is insular and Dutch, and 
savours of the staircase-ladders of England and 
Holland,—to the drawing-room ; when suddenly 
you are horrified to learn that he lets his first- 
floor rooms to a newly-married couple, whose 
love was stronger than their common sense. Of 
course, you “cut” Brown—the parents, brothers, 
and cousins of the turtle-doves on the first floor 
having already “cut” them. Again, the Joneses, 
who made their money in tallow, were ruined by 
the introduction of composite candles, and took 
apartments over a shop! the degradation of 
which was only equalled by poor Mrs. Robinson, 
who, left a widow with a large house and a small 
annuity, took boarders!! It is certain that 
these three families would have been spared 
similar indignities,—would have never com- 
mitted the same socia] crimes, had their home 
been Paris, and not London. In the latter place 
a family takes the upper part of a house, and, 
confident in the eminent respectability of the 
street and the street-door, hugs to itself the 
thought that the world will not know that it 
lives in apartments. One house of this kind 
resembles another, and they abound in this me- 
tropolis. In others, where the lodgers are less 
particular, the landlord and his wife pass the day 
in the front kitchen, and the night in the back 
parlour. Their surname, inscribed upon a brass 
plate, is affixed to the street-door, where a neat 
card, slily insinuated into the fanlight, whispers 
‘apartments ” to the passer-by. The front par- 
lour, with the second. floor front room and the back 
attic, is let to perhaps two bachelors; the two 
drawing-rooms, the second-floor back room, the 
front attic and the back kitchen are let, may be, 
to a respectable middle-class family who are sup- 
posed to bave taken the upper part of the house. 
Where the houses are a story higher the third 
floor is sometimes let to another family who cook 
in their sitting-room and contrive a small scullery 
on the staircase landing. One water-closet 
situated under the stairs on the landing leading 
to the basement is the common retreat of all the 
groups of people inhabiting the house. Some. 
times, as in Soho, the different families hold 
communication with the outer world by means of 
a bell, the wire of which descends to the street- 
door, and terminates ina brass knob—the num- 
ber of knobs indicating the number of separate 
interests inclosed within, over and above those of 
the landlord who monopolises the middle rail of 
the door, and answers only to the area bell. The 
house having been built to supply the wants of 
only one family, contains only two cellars and a 
stray cupboard, which the landlord takes, not for 
the purposes for which they were intended, but 
possibly for the procreation of rabbits and other 
domestic fancies indispensable to the comfort 
= x woven ae people. To descend to 
the lower 6 the metropolitan lat 
tothread the “slams” which fester aus 
all the estates of the London ground-landlords, 
is to find houses which the worst municipal go. 
vernment in Paris would condemn. It has been 
shown that a family lodging in one single room 
in some of these slams—say in Bedfordbury— 
pays 6 larger relative rent f:r the cubical 
contents of its habitation than his Grace 
the ground-landlord pays for his honse in 
Eaton-square. If the citizen of Paris has lost 


a due sense of individual responsibility and | to 


distinction by choosing to inhabit a self.con. 





* 8ee “Town Dwellings,” 


Whicheord, by Messrs. Asbpitel & 


tained separate residence in a huge “ of ,erected in London by architects and builders 
families,” if the dweller in flats ran a of | Several points in the Parisian house-in-flats are 
moral contemination from the propingaity of B worthy of study and to insular wants 
fellow tenants, surely the dangers which and prejadices. must be given to 
occupying London lodgings must incur are ten | the staircase, 


times more imminent. In a London lodging- 


another. The og —_ 
the lodgings are not let 
dovetailed into each other,—a bit 


only the worst featares of life in common, as it 
was practised centaries ago, have been pre- 
served ; eat have been long and perhaps 
irrevocably forgotten. : 

The fashionable tem of Co-operation, 
though it may fail when pushed to extremes, 
such as the attempted revival of several families 
and groups living and boarding in common, may 
perhaps be profitably developed in London by 
the construction of houses divided by floors of 
separate residences.* But an insuperable obstacle 
to the improvement of London dwellings lies in 
the manner in which land is held, and in the 
conditions imposed by the agents of the ground- 
landlords upon lessees desirous of building upon 
their estates. The most conservative Review 
in England has truly described the present com- 
plicated stein of Stans guenty SS See 
an article entitled “The State of English Archi- 
tecture,” published a few years ago. The Quar- 
terly Reviewer then said, and no one has satis- 
factorily contradicted him in this particular,— 
“Throughout’ London and its suburbs not one 
house in a hundred is absolutely freehold... .. . 
The houses are built not primarily as a comf 
for the occupant, but as a security for the free- 
holder. . . . . London houses and the people of 
London are merely in accidental contact... . . 
Leasehold tenure, with its gambling speculation, 
extensive and often fraudulent building agree- 
ments, forbids pradent men of business to erect 
substantial, well-built houses.” in, later on, 
he added,—“ The greater part of house pro- 
perty of London belongs to no one in i 
.....» First, there is the freeholder, who has a 
ground.rent ; second, a leaseholder, with an im- 

ground.-rent; third, the nominal pro- 
prietor, a - ne — one 
mortgagee, &c.; then tenant wi a 
eub-tenant, yearly, and probably some lodgers, by 
the week or month.” Paris would never have 
been rebuilt within the space of a generation had 
the house proprietors been compelled to build 
upon land which was not and could never be their 
own. Who cares to build substantially for the 
supposed benefit of his superior’s grandchildren ? 
In what other capital of western E are houses 
erected at the present day of such trashy materials 
and defective workmanshipas some of those which 
are springing up, mushroom-like, upon the great 
London estates of some Englisi noblemen? It is 
affecting often to hear these ground-landlords de. 
plore in concert the immorality of the lowerclasses 
of the is. They attribute it wholly to 
the publican, and the drink he sells. But I take 
it that in the Great Diary of things left undone, 
the name of more than one noble freeholder is 
more than casually recorded. Better and dif- 
ferently - constructed houses must be erected 
for some of the middle-class population of the 
metropolis; but to do this well and effectually 
the feudal laws relating to the tenure of 
English land must be altered and reformed. 
“The Londoners,’ said the Reviewer above 
mentioned, “have so small an interest in their 
houses, that they might, with proper independ. 
ence and moderation, urge the cessation by legis- 
lative means if necessary, of a custom which is 
in every way 80 injurious to all.” 

If the flat system of residence is ever to become 
generally popular with middle-class families, and 
perhaps with some above them in station—with 
people, in fact, who are compelled or who desire 
to live in London itself, the houses must be con- 
structed with more art, and made more attrac. 
tive than many of those which have already been 
* It iscertain that great and lasting benefit would accrue 
all concerned if in some of the to localities 
of London where the by-streets are h ly given up to 


of say seven houses were removed, 
together with the staircases: 2 staircase could ther 








be contrived in the middle house, and admirabl nee even 
for families arranged by floors on either side of it. 


and @ means of driving up to it 
gy a must peg por penis 
must open during $ 
nusesandh taikdeaie ncaa saiemae 
be rendered an artistic feature of the building. 
and cg ay a the expressior, 
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in 
daced in the middle of any building, they should 
never be less thanacertain su to be calen- 


society, amongst 
and poverty are lglalolenialy 
that speculation 


to the ultimate profit of the few owners of 
London soil, their agents, and middlemen. 
WitiiaM H, Waite. 





NEW BOARD SCHOOLS, WALSALL: 


TuEseE schools are built in Bath.street, in one 
of the most populous parts of Walsall, and form 
@ prominent object on the hill. They have been 
recently d to accommodate 600 
children, in the jon of 230 boys, 170 
girls, and 200 infante, and make the third of a 
series lately built by the Walsall School Board. 

The girls and infants are on the ground- 
floor, and the boys on the floor, and to each 
school-room are attached two class-rooms, and 
convenient lavatories and lobbies. The 
allowed for each child is 10 ft. phase oy 
exclusive of lobbies, and 150 ft. cube. 

There are separate offices for the boys and girls, 
and large well-drained playgrounds laid with 
gravel. The schools are built of brick, with Box 
stone dressings, the principal front, the 
two returns, and the whole of the internal 
walls being faced with Garrison-lane pressed 
bricks, those for arches, splays, &c., specially 
made. The roofs are covered with plain tiles, 
laid with ornamental grouped bands, except that 
of the bell-turret spire, which is of green slates. 
The timbers used in the construction of the first 
floor and roofs are exposed, and are stained and 
varnished ; all the desks and other fittings are of 
pitch pine, varnished. 

The work has been executed by Mr. Thomas 
i Ss of Walsall, contractor, from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Mr. T. Royse 
Lysaght, of Wolverhampton, architect, whose 
designs were selected in an open competi- 
tion in the early part of 1874. The ironwork 
was executed by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Oo.; 
the carving by Messrs. West & Son, of Leicester; 
and work connected with the warming by Messrs. 
Haden & Son, of Trow 

The cost has been (exclusive of site) a little 





over 3,0001., and has not exceeded the architect’s 
competi‘ ion estimate. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE : 
A HOUSE IN BROOK-STREET, 
GROSVENOR.SQUARE. 


Tax house which no doubt many of our 
readers have noticed for the last year or two 
rising at the corner of one of the streets leading 
out of Brook-street, and near Grosvenor-square, 
is a reconstruction arranged under the en- 
lightened of the present Duke of West- 
minster, who seems to be not only a discriminat- 
ing judge of what suite his own position in the 
construction of magnificent works for himself in 
town and country, but also a wise and carefal 
por porrncetiti oe details arising on a 

estate; taki van of special oppor- 
tunities to remove diffcaltite and to encourage 
the construction of work of an architectural 
and artistic character in place of mere specu- 
lative building. The site wasa limited one 
after the removal (by fire) of the buildings 
formerly occupying it, as the new lines had to 
be considerably set back from the former ones, 
besides the loss of a party-wall. This fact, 
together with the requirements of plenty of light 
and air, necessitated the numerous projections 
in bay-windows and oriels, but the result 
is considerubly more accommodation than 
formerly on the larger site, there being no dark 
corners anywhere. The colour, red brick and 
stone, was prescribed, and the character of the 
design approved as worthy of the position it had 
to occupy. If anything, perhaps the windows 
are too numerous, but internally none of them 
could well be spared without detriment not only 
to the design but to the distribution of 
light, air, and ventilation. e architect was 
Mr. Charles Forster Hayward, F.S.A., Montague- 
street, Russell.square, and the builder Mr. J. 
M. Macey, by whom the works have been very 
well carried out. 








JAPANESE LACQUER WORK. 


In this country we rarely see articles of lacquer. 
ware of any great dimensions, the goods imported 
being chiefly little better than toys or trifles 
manufactared expressly for the European market; 
but in Japan the case is different. This style of 
decoration is applied to useful articles in daily 
household use, and to broad surfaces, and the 
lacquer industry is one of the permanent trades 
of the country, and gives employment to very 
many hands. The ground-work of lacquer con- 
sists in the sap of the “urushi” tree, which is 
one of the most valuable forest.growths of the 
island, its wood being exceptionally good, and 
its leaves furnishing the vegetable wax which is 
no inconsiderable article of export, The sap ie 
drawn off by making a Jateral incision in the trunk 
of the tree, allowing it to heal partially, and then, 
four or five days later, puncturing the wound, 
which will then have become covered over with 
athinskin. From the orifice thus made the sap 
exudes, and is careful'y transferred by a small 
spatula intoa wooden jar. There is considerable 
art in choosing the proper time and the right 
place in the tree. Only oneincision is made at 
a time, commencing from the root upwards, and 
all the trees in a plantation are taken in turn. 
This cutting, or wounding, process, is continued 
until each tree exhibits a series of cuts all up 
the trunk. The trees are afterwards felled. 
The drawing off of the sap is begun in the middle 
of summer, and continues to about thé month of 
November. The best quality is that which exudes 
in the middle of summer, when the tree is fall 
of the natural juices. When the sap is descend- 
ing the tree in the autumn the quality is con- 
sidered inferior. The “ urashi” tree flourishes 
in the eastern portion of the empire, and is found 
with comparative rarity in the western pro- 
vinces. The market price of the sap, or varnish, 
in Yokohama is about $100 per pical, or close 
on 4s.a pound. Some difference exists amon 
the Japanese as to the date at which the art o 
lacquering was first discovered; but those who 
have most carefully considered the subject fix 
the date within ten years of the commencement 
of the tenth century of the Christian era. How- 
ever this may be, it would appear to have at- 
tained some perfection 300 years later, for the 
ame of a distinguished lacquer-paiater who 
flourished A.D. 1290 is still handed down as the 
founder of a particular school of art in lacquer 
— From that time it developed until it 
attained ite present perfection. The best, or 
“ makiyé,” style of lacquer- painting is practised 
at present somewhat in the following manner :— 
The design is drawn by the artist on the thinnest 
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House in Brook.street, Grosvenor-square. 


Plan of Ground Ploor. 





of paper,—and the Japanese, as our readers are 
aware, are adepts in paper manufacture,—and 
the tracing thus made is carefully gone over with 
a composition of mixed lacquer-varnish and ver- 
milion; or, in other words, with a coloured and 
glutinous fluid which will easily transfer itself 
to the wooden surface selected for decoraticn 

When the transfer has been effected, the work 
is left to dry for twenty-four hours, after which 
gold powder is dusted over it, and the pattern 
is lightly rubbed with a peculiar kind of “char- 
coal in order to secure evenness of surface. The 
work is then rubbed with polishing powder and 
afterwards carefully wiped. Up to this point 
the outlines have been the main consideration. 
And if they have been reproduced perfect and 
unbroken all is thought to have gone well. A 
coating of varnish is now applied, and the work 
is polished with the finger and horn-dust until 
it assumes @ rust colour. The fainter lines,— 
such as the tracing of leaves on trees, the petals 
of flowers, the wings of birds, and the charac- 
teristic markicgs of the human countenance,— 
are then added, often by the artist himself; more 
gold powder is sprinkled over the work from a 
bamboo tube, is lightly rabbed in with a brasb, 
and afterwards carefully toned down with char- 
coal, and, after a subsequent polishing, the 
design appears indue form. All this takes time 
and costs money, and it must not be understood 
that the articles of household ware in general 
use in Japan are so elaborately finished. Such 
dainty gear is, as yet, only reserved for the 
wealthy, and the furniture of the middle classes 
can only boast a plain coating of varnish, or the 
baldest of outline pictures. Last year about 
50,0001, worth of lacquer ware was exported 
from the island. 

A very fine collection of Japanese lacquer 
ware, illustrative of the various branches of the 
art,—the raised, the incrusted, and the flat,—will 
be found just now in the rooms of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Savile-row. 








HEALTH, COMFORT, AND CLEANLINESS 
IN THE HOUSE. 


Tuis was the title of a paper read by Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, at the Society of Arts, on the 
15th inst. The reader divided his subject under 
the following general heads:—The site and 
approaches ; the fabric generally ; lighting, 
warming, and ventilation; the kitchen and its 
dependencies ; removal of dust and refuse; 
drainage,—treating each separately. We give 
his observations on,— 

Lighting, Warming, and Ventilation.—If any 
man whose occupation is not chiefly out of doors 
will notice the tine actually spent by him iu 
the open air, he will be surprised to see how 
small a portion of his whole time it is, and how 
much he depends for light, warmth, and pure 
atmosphere upon the conditions which exist 
within the house. Townsmen will spend twenty 
to twenty-two hours per day indoors, women and 
children twenty.two to twenty-three hours, even 
in fine weather; sick persons, twenty-foor. 
With the climate of weather reports and topo- 
graphical descriptions they are, then, only 
indirectly concerned, for it is but the raw 
material of the climate in which they really live. 
The lighting, both natural and artificial, the 
warming, and the ventilation of the house thus 
become of great practical importance. 

In this country sunshine is generally so 
precious that the house should be so placed, the 
windows so arranged, as to invite it into every 
room. The windows should rather be too large 
than too small. When the sun is too hot we 
can shade it by shutters and blinds, and as the 
air of wint ris too keen some of the windows 
may have double sashes, between which a fern- 
case may be put, or they may open into a sma)! 
conservatory. Thick plate- glass is much 
warmer than common glass, is cheaper in the 
end, and can be insured. I shall have occasion 
to observe on the importance of light in the 
working departmente of the house. Broad day- 
light shows up dirt everywhere, facilitates work, 
saves gas; sunshine freshens the air, keeps it 
moving, and keeps it dry better than fires. 

For artificial light, candles and lamps, when we 
can afford the cost of them, are better than gas. 
Gas is always burnt in excess, so that unless 
there be very good ventilation the foul air from 
it may be actually smelt, and, together with the 
heat, Seccneeniereteies I believe nonotion exists 
of the extent to which gas-burning is a source 
of damp. If we light an Argand burner, the 
glass chimney will in the first moment become 
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clouded with moisture, the next moment the 
moisture will disappear, driven off by the heat 
of the glass. Bat this formation of watery 
vapour really goes on as long as the gas is 
burning, being caused by the combination of 
the hydrogen in the gas with the oxygen of 
common air. In many houses all the gas- 
burners are lighted at nightfall, and allowed to 
barn till bed-time; some being kept alight 
through the night. In a large house which 
structurally was dry, a client of mine com- 
plained of damp within the movable wardrobes, 
where the silk dresses had become actually wet. 
Suspecting the gas, I found they were burning 
as much of it as would generate over two 
gallons of water per day, much of which must 
settle on smooth surfaces in any unwarmed, ill- 
ventilated ,arts of the house. A friend who 
went abroad daring the cold of last winter, 
found the servants had aired his drawi 
by burning his gas night and day, till the walis 
were made thoroughly wet and the decorations 
spoilt. I once saw gas burnt for two or three 
weeks in order to dry some obstinately wet 
plaster, until the condensed water covered the 
ceiling and dropped pientifully upon the floor. 
Where much gas is burnt, some effectual mode 
of carrying off the products of combustion is 
i Where the air in the room is not 
changed rapidly by means of a suitable fireplace, 
the ventilating globe light may be used as the 
best substitute, but it is difficult to apply it so 
as to ensure durability and continued perfect 
action. I may mention here that the Parisian 
Bailding Act does not permit the concealment 
of any part of a gas-pipe, any leakage can 
therefore be detected easily and at once 
repaired. 

From the condition of our climate the ques- 
tions of warming and ventilating the house can 
best be considered together. During those long 
mothe when artificial warmth is most needed, 
artificial ventilation is also most needed ; warmth 
supplies the necessary force, and may therefore 
be first considered. 

There are habits, I might say fashions, as to 
warmth which override individual instincts. 
The houses of the middle-class have, in my 
recollection, become colder, except as to the 
unwholesome heat given out by gas. The roaring 
fire has dwindled, lighter clothing is worn in- 
doors, soft ieathantaln with close hangings, and 
other luxuries are di » a8 well as hot 
stimulating evening drinks. Habits of personal 
cleanliness also involve increased coolness. 
Accepting these changes as improvements in 
themselves, we must admit that the general 
climate of the house needs more than ever to be 
ameliorated. 

Daring the winter months, the temperature of 

passages, staircases, and bedrooms not specially 
warmed will range from 50° down to 40°, and 
even much lower. At such temperatures out of 
doors, and while in active exercise, men put on 
their overcoats and thick gloves, women wear 
warm cloaks and fars. At these temperatures in. 
doors we go shivering in thin clothing, change the 
warm for the cold, and allow children to run 
abont more nearly naked than they would do in 
the warmer climate of Francein August. It is 
as if a whole section of the population were 
training for an Arctic voyage, although they may 
be confident that the vast majority of them, all 
except the idle, the extravagant, and the unfor- 
tanate, will be more able to keep themselves in 
comfort as time goes on. Victims of this in. 
fatuation plead that they were always taught 
when young, to harden themselves, and to avoid 
“coddling” in the house, But the ancestors of 
these townfolk were men, sportemen, 
Highlanders, tillers of the soil, who lived out of 
doors, and would have despised our sedentary 
habits, small fires, and evening dress. Now the 
middle, or the middling, class stands 
alone in doing these things, for neither the rich 
nor the poor submit to them. The former try 
to warm their houses throughout, making every 
part habitable. The latter spend a large part of 
their money on the fire, papering up every hole 
and crevice, and almost stifling themselves, not, 
as is absurdly said, because they hate fresh air, 
but because they hate draughts. 

In a comfortable house the inhabited parts of 
it are kept at a regular temperature throughout 
of nearly 60°, where you can sit in any part of a 
room, and be free from draughts. A draught is 
au artificial east wind, more dangerous than the 
natural wind, against which, when out of doors, 
we know how to protect ourselves. A comfort. 
able house is also perfectly free from damp. 
Out of the house we guard against damp by 





suitable clothing, but if we get ever so wet we 
do not suffer from it as we do from damp within 
the house. There must bea gentle movement in 
the air to give it freshness. We must be able to 
turn at moments of unusual discomfort to the 
glow of an open fire. Beds, and all articles of 
clothing and farniture, must be of a genial tem- 
perature, and articles of food and drink that are 
not hot should be served at the temperatare of 
the room. On going out of the house our extra 
clothing should be of the same moderate warmth, 
and not at about the freezing-point. There are 
diseases of the organs of breathing which 
require care in passing suddenly from such an 
atmosphere into the coldair, but no fairly healthy 
person suffers from such a change. Cold abla- 
tions, which are pleasant and invigorating when 
the air is genial, fail to be so when we are already 
chilled by exposure to a raw air, and when every- 
thing we touch is cold and damp. The question 
is how to produce this regular warmth along 
with perfect ventilation. 

France, Germany, and America are the 
countries most like ours in climate and in the 
habits of the people. The Frenchman burns 
wood upon fire-dogs ; a pleasant, but expensive 
and insufficient mode of heating in very cold 
weather. The German burns wood or coal econo- 
mically in a close stove, that warms—overwarms 
—the room, causing little draught, bat not bring- 
ing in the fresh air. The American lights the 
fire in his underground heating apparatus in 
November, and keeps it going till May, supply- 
ing fresh air, too warm and too dry, to his prin- 
cipal rooms. Our own system is that of the 
open fire of coal, admitted to be a wasteful con- 
trivance, but one which, I think, we shall not 
discard. The love of it is no mere prejadice ; 
we do not regret it when the weather is dry and 
warm, we do not circle round it much even in 
winter when the drawing-room is comfortable, 
but on coming fresh out of the raw cold air 
nothing warms us so quickly and pleasantly ; 
and in the family circle there are many little 
offices we require of it. At the season when 
sunshine is scarcest with us it gives up to the 
atmosphere of our homes the sunshine which 
long ago nature stored in the mine, and we rejoice 
together in its glow. 

In seeking for some system which will do for 
us what we want, we may first.state what we do 
not want, what we are rather tired of being 
teazed to bay. We do not want,—Those which 
make things little better tham they are; nor 
those whichwarm the house, but@o not ventilate 
it; nor these which ventilate, bat do not warm; 
nor those which neither warm nor ventilate. 

Schemes which make Things little better than 
they are.—Of this class are the numerous small 
improvements of the common fireplace, which 
reflect a little more heat into the room, or save 
a little of the fuel. In this direction the great 
harvest was reaped long ago by Count Ramford, 
who taught us the best form for the grate and 
its adjuncts; but, while not refasing to accept 
any small additions to his improvements, they 
should not divert attention from more thorough 
reforms. 

Schemes which Warm, but do net Ventilate.—- 
This class comprises all stoves which resemble 
the German stove, in simply warming the air in 
the reom, while they are usually inferior to that 
stove in carefulness of arrangement for the pur- 
pose. The action of the Gurney stove is 
superior, in that it supplies moist, warm air, 
which quickly travels over the house, but much 
of the moisture which it earries-with it must, at 
the enfl of ite journey, be deposited somewhere 


as damp. 

Schemes tvhich Ventilate, but do not Warm.— 
Theseare schemes for admitting eold fresh air 
into the room ‘at particular parts, the best of 
which is a valve fixed in the outer wall near the 
ceiling, such as Sheringham’s ventilator, which 
causes the fresh air to travel along the ceiling 
until it gradually mixes with the air of the room. 
This ventilator, or a simple lowvre, may also be 
fixed over the door of a room to admit air from 
the passage, and so prevent its coming from the 
lower parts of doors and windows. For this plan 
there may be a certain limited use for rooms 
that are often crowded, and for admitting addi- 
tional air to rooms duritg warm weather. An 
old plan for admitting fresh air, by means of an 
upright tube rising from the floor and projecting 
@ column of air to the ceiling, has recently been 
successfully employed in hospitals, but does not 
seem to be necessary for an ordinary room. 

Schemes which neither Warm nor Ventilate.— 
I notice those which consist of plans for bringing 





fresh air by a tube to the front or bottom of the 


the purpose of not will 
take just to miss the th that is wan For 
while all the expense of pure air is 
incurred, it is simply used for the fire, so 
thet the air of the room is even less than 
with a common fire. The twoschemes last named 
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Where this cannot be done, pure warm air should 
be introduced into the passages and the rooms 
supplied with it from thenee. 
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most efficient plan for a 
absence of bright warm 
best way to keep a house dry and healthy 


termed delicate health, 
life to the care which they took of themselves ; 
and he himself had seen scores of men appa- 
rently possessing three or four times his strength, 
go to their graves simply from the reckless way 
in which they chose to live. 


: 





RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 


Manitopa is the name given to the new 
Province which the Canadian Government has 
recently added to its territory. Winnipeg is the 
only place as yet settled, it being the chosen seat 
for the government of the new Province. At 
present emigrants are taken by what is called 
the Dawson route, Mr. Dawson having made 
an exploration survey in the years of 1857, 
1858, and 1859, commencing from Lake Superior 
to Fort Garry. This survey was a most arduous 
one, and occupied three summers and two full 
winters. 

The country between Lake Superior and the 
Red River Settlement was regarded by Mr. 
Dawson as ferming four divisions: — Lake 
Superior section ; Height of Land to Fort Francis 
pret resins, sg? from Fort = to the 
n -west angle of the lakes 
division ; fc the lakes in ve oy het 
Garry might be termed the final division. 

Around Fort Garry are extensive prairies, and 
@ more monctonous scene than a prairie cannot 
be imagined,—not a single tree to be seen for 
miles and miles, and as it is said it is easier to 
form a forest than to clear one, the quicker the 
Canadian Government set about forming a few 
forests, the better for everybody. There will be 
millions of acres for settlement, and my expe- 
rience of Kansas, Nebraske, Dakota, and other 
new territories of the United States, makes me 
feel it incumbent on me to warn many 


Winnipeg; @ more hard. industrious 
class of could not be on the 
face of the . A farmer, perhaps worth 


thousands of dollars, who could live with a little 
and slaves away, just as if a cent. 
ved by his own labour would send him to 
Heaven. et Go ee ee among the 

le religiously lp one another. 
Were ccaptenpaak maine oll Seaoras a 
drones. 


In the section known as the Height of Land, 


tain-range, a lake is sure to be met with ; 
the place may be described as region of lakes, 
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intersected with ridges of land running through 


them. In the wood division, there is an uninter- 
rupted navigation on the Rainy River (so called 
from the continuous rainfalls), of abont 120 

The inhabitants of Manitoba consist of Hadgon 


Indians; the latter are most numerous on the 

Rainy River and Lake of the Woods. These 

Indians have a Government of their own, the 
being made by the chiefs. 

The Indians are very soperstitious, and 
appeared to me to be heathens, and worship some 
unknown spirite, by beating a kind of dram, 
chanting, and incanting with most unearthly 
noises. The Indians around the section of 
Rainy River are far more moral and docile than 
those around Fort Garry, proving that white 


. | blood rather demoralises than civilises. 


A great number of the Indians from the United 
States visit Manitoba, and having had a diplo-. 
matic training, are not slow to teach their friends 
the value of treaties which, I am bound to say, 
are faithfully kept to the letter by the Canadian 
Government. 

The curse to the Indian is whisky ; there are 
a setof scoundrels who trade with the Indians 
by means of liquor. If these fellows were taken 
and hanged right away for breaking the law, there 
would be fewer murders and crimes done by 
Indians. 

The Sioux Indians seem to be a roving, war- 
like class of people, and, as the country becomes 
settled, I fear these Indians will show fight, 
unless the Canadian Government keep up a 
frontier defence party in the shape of mounted 


A more general description of the country 1 
must postpone for my next letter. QuERCUS, 








RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 


THosE who have studied the topography of 
ancient Rome will be interested in the announce. 
ment made by the Roman correspondent of the 
Morning Post, of the very recent discovery of 
another portion of the Servian walls of Rome 
under the casino of the Antonelli Villa, on the 
Quirinal, which has jast been demolished to 
make room for the new main street, entitled Via 
Nazionale, at its intersection with the Via del 
Quirinale, opposite the church of Santa Caterina 
da Siena. This discovery is the more important 
from the fact that it not only comprises a tract 
of the Servian circuit, but also one of the gates 
of that early period, very probably the Porta 
Fontinales mentioned by Varroand Livy. It is 
constructed of massive blocks of tufa, like the 
agger, and apparently Owes its nearly perfect 
state of preservation to the circumetance of its 
having been built upon towards the end of the 
first century of the Christian era, jadging from 
the fine quality of the brickwork, and put out of 
use by a complete change of level, as may be 
seen by the remains of a street paved with biocks 
of basalt which passes at an elevation nearly 
approaching the spring of the ancient arch. 

On the other side of the Via del Quirinale is 
the Villa Aldobrandini, which has also to be cut 
through for the Via Nazionale. During these 
excavations farther discoveries are anticipated, 
especially with respect to the Thermez of Con- 
stantine, which occupied this locality. The 
Sindaco of Rome has promised that in case of 
any important ancient building being brought to 
light the course of the new street shall be 
deviated in order to preserve the ancient 
monument. ; 








A DIVISION IN ARUNDEL CHURCH. 


Tur Duke of Norfolk, the lay impropriator, 
has bricked up the chancel arch of Arundel 
Church, and maintains his right to do so, not on 
the ground that he is Jay impropriator, and 
therefore has of the chancel, but that 
it is a private chapel,—the Fitzalan Chapel,—and 
belongs to him as private property. Before the 
restoration of the church, the arch was boarded 
up on one side, chiefly for the sake of warmth, 
as the chancel was in @ ruinous condition, and, 
owing to the extraordinary arrangement of the 
old pews, no chancel was required. When it 
was determined to begin the work of restoration, 
three years ago, the churchwardens wrote to the 
Duke informing him of their intention to open 
the arch. The answer was an intimation that 
the Dake did not intend to allow them to do so, 








Bay men, balf.breeds, and the real Simon pure i 





brick wall. A lawsuit against (4e Duke is talked 
of, but the vicar says he could look for no sup- 
port from the inhabitants, who are mostly the 
Duke’s tenants, and dare not stir in the matter. 
The Dake appears to be pursuing a dog.in- 
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make their church one of the finest in Sussex. 








EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 

Ata meeting of this Association, held within 
the rooms, No. 37, George-street, Mr. Thomas 
Bonnar, vice-president, in the chair, a paper was 
read by Mr. John W. Balmain, C.B., the subject 

“Wrought Iron, with Reference to its 
Application to Architectural Purposes.” The 
paper described the properties and uses of 
wrought iron, and its great adaptability to modern 
architectural aswell as engineering requirements, 
and also its superiority to cast-iron in many 
respects, particularly in the case of girders of 
large span. By means of numerous diagrams 
and sketches, attention was called to recent 
applications of wrought-iron, architecturally and 
otherwise, these examples being contrasted with 
each other, with a view to point out the cases in 
which the material had been well and econo- 
mically treated, and where not so. The import- 
ance, to the architect, of a knowledge of the 
strength of materials and of the strains to which, 
in the form of girders, tie-rods, &c., wrought-iron 
is subjected, as enabling him to aveid lavish 
waste of material and useless expenditure to 
provide a strength not necessary, on the one 
hand, and possible weakness, failure, and ulti- 
mate great cost in consequence on the other, 
was also pointed out, and various examples 
were adduced. A discussion followed. 








MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, MICKLETON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On the 13th inst., a fountain, erected as a 
memorial of the late Sir J. Maxwell Steele Graves, 
bart., and his daughter, Mrs. Bowen Graves, was 
inaugurated in this village. The structure, 
which is of Forest of Dean stone, elaborately 
carved, has been built by Mr. J. Clifford, of 
Iimiogton, from the desigus of Mr. W. Barges, 
and comprises portrait medallions, in Sicilian 
marble, of the late baronet and his accomplished 
daughter (authoress of “ My —_— and other 
oopelae lyrics), from the chisel of Mr. F. Scarlet 
Potter. The whole cost of this, and of two other 
less ornamental fountains, as well as that of 
supplying the village of Mickleton with water 
from the neighbouring hills, has been borne by 
Lady Steele Graves, of Mickletonm Manor, and 
her son-in-law, Mr. F. Bowen Graves, 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Monsieur GaNNé Av, in the course of his explo. 
ration in Jerusalem, came upon the fragment 
of astatue, the head of some important person- 
age, it being encircled by a wreath. He con- 
claded at once that it was that of Hadrian. The 
features and general character do not show the 
refinement of the existirg busts of that Emperor, 
who was one of the handsomest men of his period. 
The execution is coarse, and the treatment 
hardly equals that of the best artist of the time. 
A remarkable object on the wreath is an eagle, 
which would seem to identify this head with 
Herod, who is stated by Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 6, 3, 
to have erected over the great gate of the Temple 
a large golden eagle of great value, and had de- 
dicated it to the Temple. This was an Act of 
such profanity in the eyes of the Jews, that, in- 
stigated by their teachers, the young men pulled 
it down and cut it into pieces with their axes. 
The eagle therefore would seem to be emblema- 
tie of Herod, and eee — of this 
being his portrait. Should other evidences arise 
to confirm this supposition, this bust will be a 
singular and interesting illustration of Jewish 
history. 


Joiners’ Wages at Crieff.—The journey- 
men joiners of Crieff have demanded an advance 








Lfrom 64. to 74. per hour, to take place on the 


Ist of March next. The request, it is said, wil! 





be granted. 
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CASES UNDER THE BUILDING ACT. 
MORTAR, 


On the 1st inst., Mr. Jarvis, district surveyor 
of Camberwell, summoned Mr. Bowles, a builder, 
for not having solidly put together with mortar 
or cement the bricks in the walls of some houses 
at Peckham-rye. The case was heard by Mr. 
Chance at the Lambeth Police-court. a 

The District Surveyor defined what mortar is, 
and submitted specimens of the so-called mortar 
used in the walls, and urged that mould was 
mixed with the lime instead of sand. He was 
supported in his evidence by a builder of good 
reputation and large experience. 

Mr. Bowles, the builder, in reply to a question put to 
him by the Magistrate, acknowledged the specimen sub- 
mitted by the District Surveyor was not mortar, but he 
stated it was not a fair one of the materi used. 
Upon this the Magistrate said he would send an officer to 
collect specimens from the walls, and adjourned the hear- 
ing of the case for a week. 

Jpon resuming the case, on the 7th inst., the officer 
submitted pieces of the ed mortar, and on com- 
paring them with those submitted by the District Sur- 
veyor the Magistrate said he could not see there was any 
difference between them. 

The solicitor for the builder called a surveyor who stated 
he considered the material in dispute was mortar, and the 
Magistrate decided that as there was such conflicting 
evidence a surveyor should be engaged as ar assessor to 
assist bim in coming to a decision, and he named Mr, 
Lovejoy, of the firm of & Lovejoy, to act in that 
capacity, and again adjourned the case. 

r. Lovejoy examined the work, and attended the 
Court on the 14th inst., and gaveitas his opinion that the 
composition complained of by the District Surveyor was 
not mortar. 

The Magistrate therefore made an order for the builder 
to pull down the walls of the four houses, 








ARE BAY WINDOWS BUILDINGS ? 
LORD MANNERS AND ANOTHER Vv. JOHNSON, 


Tals was asuit in the Chancery division of the 
High Court of Justice, the chief object of which 
was to compel the defendant to pull down certain 
bay-windows which he had erected on the front 
of his two houses, Nos. 1 and 2, Palace-road, 
Roupell Park, Streatham. It appeared that the 
houses in Palace-road were about 80 fr. from the 
road and 40 ft. from one another, and the 
plaintiffe’ case was that certain bay-windows 
which the defendant had erected to his houses, 
and which projected 3 ft. or 4ft. from the main 
jine of his house, which was itself some inches 
too near the road, was a violation of his covenant 
as to building, and injured the value of their 
property by destroying its privacy. The de- 
fendant insisted that the main walls of his 
houses followed the line of frontage he was bound 
to observe, and that the bay-windows were 
only projections from the main wall, and did not 
come within the words in his covenant, “any 
vuilding *; that uniformity had already been 
departed from with regard to other houses in the 
Valace-road; and that what he had done had, as 
to Lord Manners, enhanced the value of the 
property ; and as to the other plaintiff, had done 
him no injury. 

The Vice-Chancellor said the question whether the 
defendant bad a right to erect these bay-windows de- 
pended entirely upon the construction to be put upon the 

-ovenant contained in his conveyance. As the Vice- 
Chancellor read that covenant, it imposed upon the 
defendant a positive es not to erect any building 
nearer to the Palace-road than the line of as 
then present houses, which was not qualified or 
from in any way. The question, then, was, were these 
bay-windows buildings within the meaning of this cove- 
nant? It was said that they were not, and that they 
were mere projections from the main building, like por- 
ticoes or verandahs. But it did not require scientific 
evidence to satisfy his Lordship that when bay-windows 
were carried up from the foundation of a house to its 
roof, they were part of the main building. :Every- 
thing was constructed accordingly, and upon the plain 
meaning of the words there had been a clear violation of 
the contract. His Lordship accordingly declared that the 
buildings of the defendant, so far as consisted of the 
bay-windows, constituted a breach of the covenants con- 
tained in his conveyance, and granted an injunction to 
restrain him from permitting them to remain for a 
period than six months from the date of the order, 








SANITARY MATTERS IN VIENNA. 

Sinx,—Reading in your esteemed paper lately 
the interesting article in which are defined the 
necessities to a perfect city, I, like most other 
people who read that paper, was for the time as 
mach enchanted by the prospect as ever we we: 
in reading fairy tales or those of the Arabian 
Nights. The occupant of a comfortable English 
home, bowever, as he laid his Builder aside, and 
awoke from his dream, would awake to a less 
painful consciousness than some of us Conti- 
nentals. If the writer, or any of his readers, 
ever were in Vienna, they will know some of ite 
sanitary defects. Heury Fielding said in his 
time, he hurried over the Continent holding his 


pocket with one hand and his nose with the 
other. Is there any change to-day? The com- 
pletion of the great water scheme might have 
been expected to have had as a first result a 
beneficial sanitary inflaence. While Viennese 
believe water to have a cleansing influence on 
themselves, they seem of two firm 
ideas, viz., that filth is disposed of when removed 
from sight; and that where a drain or a water- 
closet is there must be a smel]. Use of smell-pre- 
venters or “ traps” seems quite unknown. Even 
in your kitchen you may have water. You draw 
your water over an open waste-pipe in connexion 
with the main drain, and your dwelling is a 
ventilator to the canal, and this principle is car- 
ried out in nearly allnative work. Give an order 
to any of the almost innumerable firms executing 
such work, and everything will stand on your 
account as “ English,”—the system, material, 
everything ; and the most barbarous man 
ever invented is called an English water-closet. 


bear if any one thinks the production English. 

I notice the Vienna Free Prees of a few days 
back extolling its native skill in the water- 
branch, and claiming for a firm here the honour 
of doing something for Paris. Now, if “ English” 
is so often employed here when it ought not to be, 
it is employing “ English” where it ought to be 
when we say the said firm has a staff of English 
workmen under the direction of Mr. J. Smeaton, 
formerly, I believe, of a London firm, W. 
Smeaton & Sons, sanitary engineers. 


to whom honour is due. Yu. 








HOW SHALL WE IMPROVE 
THE EDUCATION OF BRICKLAYERS ? 


One thing especially that strikes the thought- 
fal workman with surprise, in his daily vocation, 
is the wide-spread ignorance displayed by those 
with whom he has to labour side os side in the 
struggle for bread, and it is not only in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic that they show this 
deficiency, but in the practical ing out of 
the calling which they profess. will not 
attempt to explain the cause of this ignorance, 
but try and suggest some means by which those 
who call themselves bricklayers may be lifted 
out of their ignorance, and I am sure that all 
intelligent bricklayers will admit that it is time 
something was done. I know that there is a 
class of men who will not go with me, for this 
reason: they say that there are already enough 
skilled bricklayers, and that if they teach others 
to be as good as themselves they will outstrip 
their tutors, and the tutors will have to stand back 
while the others advance. For myself I say, let 
them do it if they can. 

Bat now for a few suggestions as to the means 
whereby they are to be improved. First of all, 
I think that our time in the lodge-room could 
be more profitably used, if, instead of idle dis- 
cussions, some papers upon the different ap- 
plications of our trade were read and explained 
by some of our senior members. Then I would 
suggest that bricklayers’ mutual improvement 
classes be commenced, where bricklayers only 
should be members ; let this restriction be made, 
that it be well inquired into whether any one 
wishing to join is a bricklayer. There are plenty 
of schoolmasters who would gladly undertake 
the schooling of the members. Let the meeting. 
nights be not less than two ina week. Then I 
would suggest that a drawing-board, with all the 
necessary implements for striking out gauge 
work, also drawing instruments for plan-drawing, 
&c., be purchased. I would also suggest that 
the members throw open their doors to members 
of the Institute of Architects and Architectural 
Association, many of whom (if I understand some 
of the papers aright that are read by them) would 
avail themselves of the opportunity of mutual 
improvement. I should be glad to hear the opinion 
of some intelligent bricklayers on this subject ; 
at the same time, I would say that I am willing 
to commence such a class if I can see that others 
are willing to join me. 

J. P, Morris, Secretary, 
London Lodge, M,U.O.B. 








ARE PATENTS MISCHIEVOUS? 


Siz,—If I may judge from the tenor of Sir 
Edmund Beckett's letter in the Builder, I should 
imagine he rejoices in the supposition that he is 
an inventor, and willing to work entirely pro bono 
publico, It may or may not be so; for the mere 
fact of making public such an idea as the methcd 





for oiling sash-pulleys is no certain proof 


Truly, English skill and labour have much to|i 


Honoar | i 





either for or in The sift of that which 
costs us no’ not of 
sce bate eared pee 


trust entirely to those who, with 
and ~sghaaltnaony a doar Fa 
publico, plus a fraction 


moan are offered in the 
oo protection, consequently greater 


As this is a subject of considerable importance 
to the public at — and more especially to 
inventors, I trast you may see fit to grant this 
@ space in your next impression. 

T. Marcus Hoveuton. 








THE ACOUSTICS OF CHURCHES AND = 
THEATRES. 

Sin,—After reading in your Auguat Namber 
the article on “Church and School Architec- 
tare,” I feel inclined to the 
acceptation as “ American” of the views of your 
New York t. On the contrary, I 
am sure that the majority here will approve of 
your remarks, and agree that the needs of a 


comfort, and certainly with good acoustic effect 
and ventilation, there can be no doubt of the 
successful application of the severest forms of 
Medisval b to our present uses. For 
twenty years we have enjoyed in Baltimore the 
use of a clearstoried church, style Early 
English, which I designed with transepts and 


other stumbling-blocks to sound. But in build. 


ing St. Luke’s I kept in view the great import- 
ance of hearing well, and in it I made the first 
partial application of the ple of air move- 
ment Phe gy the ience. its success, 
acoustically, is complete. 
The Baltimore Academy 
completed under my superintendence 
year, is a striking, and perhaps conclusive, ex- 
ample of the importance of the principle I have 
mentioned. It is a theatre as large as the New 
Opera of Paris, yet the sigh of Lucia (Albani), 
and the breathing of Ristori in the sleep-walking 
mi Lady Macbeth, were heard throughout the 
use, 
E cage add that an unusually effective Lge" 
orms @ necessary part of this system 
acoustics, I hope to have indicated one good way 
to avoid the possible imperfections in hearing of 
the one span, or of the three-sisled forms of 


eburch bai 
J. Caawrorp Nuzison, Architect.* 
Baltimore. 


of Masic, which was 
within the 








APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECTS TO 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Me. J. H. Brown, of Norwich, has 
appointed architect to the Woodton School 
Board.—Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield, has been 
District of Beal Birkin, aod Rellineine, Yat, 
shire.— Messrs. Jackson Ee a | Messrs. 








, and 
, have been 
Bingley School 
* Mr, : 
t Helicon will peshope cond eo drawings end perti- 
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THE BRIGHTON SEWERS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


At the meeting held on the 7th December, 
Mr. Thos. E. Harrison, the president, in the chair, 
the paper read was on “The Brighton Inter. 
cepting and Outfall Sewers,” by Mr. J. G. 
Gamble, C.E. 

The paper stated that the area affected by 
these works was about 1,800 acres, and com. 
per the whole of what was ordinarily called 

righton. Portions also of the of Rot- 
ot the i Saiuser Cone Teus f ‘ae 

in sewer. e range of ti 

pag ere 22 = to 9 ft. = 

ntil about thirty years ago, the sewage of 
Brighton was drained into cesspools. Such 
sewers as there were chiefly served to convey 
away water to the upper part of the beach. When, 
however, the houses were drained into the sewers, 
the sewers became a great nuisance, and were 

ually extended farther and farther seaward. 

1870, at the time of passing of the Act for 
the present works, there were eight outfalls, all 
of which with one exception, were abolished, the 
sewage passing to the outfall at Portobello. 

To remedy the evil Mr. Hawksley proposed 
still further to lengthen the pipes. g A Ro 
Rawlinson, C.B., aianitek an intercepting 
sewer, with an outfall to the westward of the 
town. Sir Joseph Bazalgette recommended an 
intercepting sewer, with an outfall to the east- 
ward, near Koedean Gate. Messrs. Maclean & 
Wright also proposed that the sewage should be 
taken in the same direction, but placed the out- 
fall at Saltdean. The present position, Porto. 
bello, was recommended by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, who designed and carried out the whole of 
the work, the author being the resident engi- 
neer. Mr. Matthew Jennings originally took the 
contract for the works, but they were fisished 
by Messrs. John Aird & Sons. 

The intercepting sewer began at Hove-street, 
ran under the Shoreham.road nearly to the end 
of the Brunswick-square-lawns, passed under 
the beach till it entered again under the road at 
East-street, and excepting for a short distance 
at Rottingdean, it extended from thence under 
the Marine Parade and the Newhaven-road to 
Portobello. The sewer was of brickwork, and 
was of a circular section, 5 ft. in diameter, up to 
East-street ; 6 ft. in diameter between East- 
street and the Steyne; 7 ft. in diameter from the 
Steyne to the Penstock Chamber, Portobello; 
and between the Penstock Chamber and the sea, 
the sewer was partly of brickwork, partly of 
three cast-iron pipes, 4 ft. in diameter, laid side 
by side; the total distance was 38,590 ft., or, 
Li oeu-ng The average fall was about 3 {t. in 

mile. 


The invert at Hove-strect was 21 6 
Pe the Steyne 15 3] above low 
a), Sama ake Sen 
t nstoc es. 
a evan 0 0 si 


Besides the main line, a considerable length of 
junction sewers was constructed to connect the 
old main sewer by suitable curves. Catch-tanks 
were inserted in the tributary sewers just before 
their junction with the main sewer, 

There were three storm overflows in Brighton, 
at the former western, central, and eastern 
outfalls respectively. In the six months ending 
the 21st of December, 1874, the central over- 
flow had come into operation three times, and the 
other two once. In the first six months of 1875, 
the storm overflow only came into operation 
once. In that at the Steyne, a weir was built 
in a slanting direction across the old sewer, and 
the ordinary drainage passed along a new sewer 
towards its junction with the intercepting sewer. 
The level of the top of this weir was about 2 in. 
higher than the old storm overflow, a level found 
sufficient to prevent the flooding of the lowest 
basements in case of the water getting past the 
house-drain flaps, and backing-up the house- 
drains. The storm.water was discharged by the 
former central outfall. An inlet had been con- 
structed at the Steyne with penstooks to admit 
sea-water to flash the lower part of the sewer; 
this was generally used at spring-tides. Arrange- 
ments had also been made for working two sets 
of penstocks, one by which the tide should be 
shut - in case rad a valves F aaeteane 
other for penning e@ sewage ily, 
so as to flash the outfall at low water. This 
chamber was provided with a passage to the 


beach, and with a louvred roof for ventilation. 
Between the penstock and the sea, the section of 
the sewer changed from a circle to a semicircular 
arch with a flat invert, and then again, by an 
arched chamber, to three iron pipes. The iron 


pipes were held together in a frame of green- 
heart timber, with wrought-iron bolts, and the 
pipes were retained in line by bolts which passed 
through lugs cast on them for that purpose. 
Beyond the mouth of the pipes the sewage ran 
in a trench only visible at low water during 
spring-tides. 

. The progress of the work, and the method of 
laying out the line of sewer, were next described. 
The works were begun in January, 1871, and 
were completed in June, 1874. The brickwork 
was 9 in. thick, except between Rottingdean and 
the penstock chamber, where it was 13} in. 
thick, and between the penstock chamber and 
the sea it was18in. All this brickwork was set 
in Portland-cement mortar with the exception of 
the walls of the penstock chamber, which were 
in greystone lime mortar. Gault pressed bricks, 
or bricks made at St. John’s-common, near 
Bargess-hill, were used in the inverts, and ordi- 
nary Gault or stock bricks in the arches. The 
bricklayers were paid 10a. for each 12-ft. length 
of 9.in. work, and 15s. for each 12-ft. length of 
13}-in. work. Brick blocks of eight whole bricks 
and four half bricks were used when the bottoms 
were wet. Radial bricks were not required, 
owing to the large diameter of the sewers. More 


bert | than six million bricks were used,—sixty-three 


courses being required in the inner ring of the 
5-ft. sewer, and eighty-six courses in the 400 
lineal feet of brickwork in tunnelling were 
executed per 7-ft. sewer. Pipes were laid under 
the invert to 


brickwork from one shaft with that from the 
next, the pipes were plagged or closed by a valve 
built for that purpose. Under the sills at Porto- 
bello iron pipes were used, which were after- 
wards filled with Portland-cement gront. So 
great was the pumping that the wells at Rotting- 


dean and the coastguard station at Portobello 


were seriously affected. 

The ventilation of the sewer during the pro. 
gress of the works was good in every portion 
where there were two openings. Where there 
was only one opening the air in the heading 
became bad, and openings to the cliff had fre. 
quently to be made. 

The total cost of the work had been 100,0001, 
The cost of a lineal foot of the 5-ft. sewer, which 
was built almost entirely under the first contract 
and in open cutting, was 29a. The cost per lineal 


foot of the 7.ft. sewer, 9-in. work, which was 


done by tunnelling, was 27s. under the first con- 


tract, 41s, under the second. The extra cost of 


3-ring work (134 in.) over 2-ring work (9-in.) 


was, under the first contract, 12s.,—under the 
seccnd, 163... per lineal foot... The-coet of a ven. 
tilator varied from 201. where the sewer, as aé 


Cliftonville, was not far from the surface, to 
1601., where the ground level was, as at some 
places. on the Newhaven-road, from 150 ft. te 
160 ft. above the invert. 








ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
HORNE v. LABOUCHERE, 


Txis was an action which came before the 
Exchequer Subdivision of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, on the 7th instant, before Baron 
Huddleston and a special jury. 

The plaintiff was a house-painter, decorator, 
&c., carrying on business in Fenchurch-street. 
The defendant was the ex-M.P. for Middlesex. 
Having recently purchased “ Pope’s Villa, at 
Twickenham,” he entered into an arrangement 
with the plaintiff for the painting, &c., of that 
interesting and historical residence. On the 
18th of March last the terms of the arrangement 
were reduced to writing, and they were in effect 
that the plaintiff undertook to paint the whole of 
the woodwork of the edifice in a workman-like 
manner for 1401., with two coats of paint, &o. 
Soon after the work had been begun, namely, in 
April, the defendant found fault with it, com- 
plaining that the old paint had not been burnt 
off before the new paint was pnt on. There 
was also raised at this time the question as to 
whether the plaintiff ought not to have employed 
scaffolding in order to execute the work in “a 
good workman-like manner.” The plaintiff de- 
clining to adopt the views of the defendant, the 
latter dismissed him, being dissatisfied with the 
manner in which he was proceeding. The 
plaintiff then brought the present action, claim- 
ing 581. 10s. 1d., being the alleged value of the 
work done, inolading interest, &c., on the 
amount. 





The plaintiff and his witnesses gave evidence 














off the water, much of which 
was met with while the brickwork was being put 
in. When the junction was made between the 



















in support of the claim, declaring that the work 
was being properly done when the defendant 
dismissed Mr. Horne. He had burnt or scraped 
off the old blisters and paint where he thought it 


necessary. 
It farther appeared that in 1861 the villa was 
thoroughly painted outside by the plaintiff, that 
scaffolding was then used for that purpose, and 
the old painting was burnt off by burning-pans 
before the new work was commenced. An acci- 
dent, however, occurred in consequence of the 
tower having taken fire and become damaged. 
Mr. Labouchere was examined on his own 
behalf. He stated that in consequence of the old 
paint of 1861 not having been burnt off, the new 
work showed a great many blisters, and was not 
done properly and in a workman-like manner. 
The surveyor of the Twickenham Local Board, 
who siated that he had thirty years’ experience 
of such work, and Mr. Holmes, an architect and 
surveyor for about fifty years, declared that the 
old paint and blisters should have been burnt off, 
and that the work executed by the plaintiff was 
not done in a good and workman-like manner. 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the fall amount claimed. 








THE NEW PICTON READING-ROOM, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tuk foundation-stone of the new Picton Read- 
ing-room, Liverpool, was laid on the 2nd inst. 
The new bailding (which is named in honour of 
Mr. J. A. Picton, F.S.A., one of the town coun. 
cillors, and who has been chairman of the 
Library, Maseumze, and Arts Committee for the 
past twenty-five years) will be circular, and con- 
structed on the same principle as the reading- 
room of the British Museum. The building, 
which it is estimated will cost 13,000/., will coa- 
sist of one large circular room 100 ft. in diameter 
and 60 ft. in height from the floor to the centre 
of the dome. It willbe built of whitestone, and 
in the Corinthian order of architectare, and 
will be lighted frrom the top. In the front, 
facing William Brown-street, there will be six- 
teen flated Corinthian columns, each 35 ft. in 
height, supporting a frieze and cornice 8} ft. in 
depth, and surmounted by an open balustrade. 
Between the pillars will be niches for the recep- 
tion of life.sized figures in stone. The room will 
be approached from William Brown-street by two 
bold flights of steps on each side, leading to a 
colonnade which rans round the building and 
conaects the Free Library and the Maseum, be- 
tween which andthe Picton Reading-room there 
will also be internal communication. Mr. Sher- 
lock is the architect. Mr. Picton has well earned 
this mark Of consideration. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS, 


Shefield.—Three new schools were opened 
under the auspices of the Sheffield School Board 
on the lst inst. The Park school, in Norwich- 
street, is erected upon a site comprising 2,227 
square yards of land. The total floor area of 
the rooms is 7,707 square feet, and the “‘ breath- 
ing space” 122,438 cubic feet, the accommoda. 
tion being for 739 scholars. At the Pye Bank 
school provision is made for 846 scholars. The 
site occupies an area of 2,500 square yards. The 
school and classrooms are on an extensive scale, 
and contain 8,606 superficial feet. The cost of 
erecting them will be about 8,000/. In these 
schools, as in the others erected by the Board, 
every facility is given for the scholars, both in 
respect of space and light. The desks are from 
the pattern patented by Mr. J. F. Moss. The 
Springfield school occupies the site formed by 
the janction of Broomspring-lane, Cavendish- 
street, and Broomhall-.street, and is Early 
Geometrical in style. The school is carried up 
to a considerable altitude, covered playgrounds 
occupying most of the ground floor, save only on 
that part set aside for infants,—at the end adjoin- 
ing the Convent wall in Cavendish-street. This 
latter school is suitably placed for infants upon 
the ground floor. The other schools are upon 
the two stories above the playgrounds, bat over 
the infants’ rooms there are no schools, Greno- 
side stone is the principal material used, the 
worked and finely.tooled dressings of the win- 
dows, buttresses, splays, &c., contrasting well 
with the deeper tone of the nobbled walling. 
The roofs are slated with blue Welsh slates, sur. 
mounted by bright red ridge tiles, and the 
windows are filled with semi-opaque glass. The 
internal arrangements of the school appear to 
be satisfactory. The area of the rooms is, alto- 
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gether, 8,154 square feet; the breathing-space, 
134,994 ft.; and the number of scholars for 
which accommodation is provided, 752,—viz., 
242 boys, 244 girls, and 266 infants. The cost 
of the site was 3,8511., and the cost of the build- 
ing will probably be from 7,0001. to 8,0001. The 
ironwork is by Messrs. Brawn & Downing, of 
Birmingham ; Mr. Bodley, of Sheffield, has 
executed the stonework ; and Mr. Spink, also of 
Sheffield, the woodwork. The stone carving 18 
by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. The school has 
been erected from the designs of Messrs. Innocent 
& Brown; and the clerk of the works was Mr. 
W. Dickinson. 

Portobello.—The new mga age at —_ 
bello is nearing completion. stracture is 
one story. The main block is divided into two 
departments, juvenile and infant. A large hall, 
§4 ft. square, with an open roof, 27 ft. in height, 
occupies the centre of the building. This will 
be set apart as a mixed school, over which the 
head-master will preside. A sloping gallery fills 
@ recess on the east side, and on the north and 
south sides are four class-rooms, two for boys 
and two for girls. These apartments are divided 
from the large hall by glass screens, so that the 
head-master will be able to keep an eye on every 
class, and so preserve discipline. The northern 
portion of the school will thus be occupied by 
boys for whom lavatories and other conveniences 
have been erected, and the opposite end appro- 
priated to girls. The infant department is placed 
at the extreme south end, where a class-room 
bas been run out from the main building. Archi- 
median screw ventilators are employed. The 
passages leading to the various out-houses are 
covered with corrugated iron. A house for the 
janitor is being erected. Messrs. Moffat & 
Aitken, Edinburgh, are the architects; Mr. A. 
Wilson, Tranent, having the contract for the 
mason’s work, and Mr. H. Scott, of Portobello, 
that for the joiner’s work. The cost is not ex- 
pected to exceed 7,0001. 

Wrerham.—The Broughton Board Schools 
were opened on the 29th ult. The buildings 
have been rather costly, the site being of such 
@ peculiar character that strong retaining walls 
have had to be erected, at a cost of about 1,000. 
Mr. W. Turner is the architect, and Mr. Samuels 
the contractor, who in a recent letter to the 
Board says he is a loser of 500/, by the under- 
taking. 

Bulkeley and Ridley (Cheshire).—New Board 
hools are in course of erection on the Ridley 
and Bulkeley-road, in the township of Ridley. 
y they are built of red and white stone, 
obtained from the quarries on the Bickerton and 
Peckforton hills, the white stone being used for 
the corners, windows, &c., the style being Gothic. 
The large schoolroom has glazed red brick half 
way up the walls, an open red pine roof, sup- 
ported by white stone buttresses springing from 
the walle, and is both lofty and well lighted. 
The master and mistress’s house adjoins the 
school, but has separate entrances. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Bowers, of Nantwich, and the 
contract has been undertaken by Mr. Feet, 
builder, of Beeston. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
HACKNEY “SHOOTS.” 


Twicx, if not more often, in ing sanitary 
matters at Hackney-wick, we the site 
of the new London School Board School at 
Gainsborough-road and its vile re 
the last meeting of the District 
of Works, a letter was received from the London 
School Board, complaining that the attendances 
at the above school had been seriously affected 
by the bad state of the to the build- 
ing ; and the matter was referred to the General 

"a ae pees “aun 1s brough 
same a was t 
ap from the General Purposes Committee, 
in re the Surveyor’s Department and the 
Supervision of the Roads of the District. 
Mr. Runtz, the Hackney representative on 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
his dissatisfaction with the report, and said 
that for many years he had tried to get 
proper supervision over the highways, but had 
always been thwarted by family and otber in. 
fluences, which even now had not disappeared. 
It was patent to every one who drove through 
the thoronghfares of this district that p 
supervision was not exercised over the roads. 
In addition to the chief surveyor and assistant 
surveyor, it was eventually resolved, after along 


roper|the erection of a new 


enliel. cont semerers ae ) of “road 


foremen”’ not g 
enough for possible holders or candidates. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


has been commenced, under the direction of 
Messrs. Paull & Bickerdike, of London. The 
building is an adjunct to Merevale Abbey, and 
is of unusual plan, the eastern or principal 
portion of the church,—in which the services are 
held,—being an exact square divided into a nave 
and aisles in the usual way. The date is the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. To the west. 
ward of this, and opening into it, are remains 
of the thirteenth nentury, consisting of two bays, 
the aisles to which have been but the 
central portion remains, and forms a sort of ante- 
chapel to the church. There are of 
a very fine stone screen lying about the charch- 
yard embedded in the earth and overgrown with 
grass. There is also a remarkable loft of oak, and 
of late date, in the church against the west wall, 
and a considerable amount of late painted glass 
in the windows. It is contemplated to restore 
and refit the whole building. The present works 
are confined to the north aisle. 

Chilton.—The Church of St. Mary, 
Chilton, Suffolk, has been re-opened, after resto. 
ration. The exterior masonry and flint work 
have been generally repaired. The works to the 
chancel consist of decorations in gold and colour 
of texts, symbols, and ornaments, in lines, diapers, 
panels, borders, and strings; and alterations to 
seating and new windows in south and east 
walls. The carrying ont of the works was 
entrusted to Messrs. Geo. Grimwood & Sons, 
London and Sadbury; the general superintend. 
ence and decorative designs being by Mr. A. 
Grimwood. The church is fifteen tary 
work, and contains an interesting wall tablet and 
two alabaster marble tombs, with sculptured 
recumbent figures, in memory of the Crane 
family. These, however, have been badly 
mutilated. 

Shipley. — St. Paul’s Church, Shipley, near 
Bradford, has been re-opened, after alterations 
designed by Messrs. Healey, architects, of Brad- 
ford. The west gallery has been removed, the 
organ which formerly stood there having been 
re-erected on the north side of the new chancel ; 
the old pews have been replaced by oak benches 
both in the nave and north and south 
A screen wall of Caen stone is p at 
entrance of the chancel, the pul 
steps being with it. 
choir-stalls are of oak, and of ¢€ 
racter. Several special offeri have been 
made, such as a brass eagle, by Messrs. Potter ; 
an alabaster. font and two memorial windows, 
by Messrs. Powell, of Leeds. Including external 

, the total cost of the restoration has been 
about 4,0001. Messrs. Whiteley, of Leeds, were 
the contractors. 


Church, Edlesborongh, has been re-opened, after 
restoration at the expense of Lord Brownlow. 
The original Purbeck mullions and shafts of the 
east window were found to be so decayed that 
it was necessary to restore them in stone, fol. 
lowing out the details of the old work. The 
whole of the tracery of this window was taken 
out, the decayed parts renewed, and hly 
reinstated with new stone; this was a 
much trouble, on account of the richness of 
detail and the size of the window. The roof has 
been entirely taken off, and all the defective 
rafters replaced by new to assimilate with the 
old ones ; and all the old colour-wash has been 
removed. The rood-screen, a very fine speci 
of the work of the fifteenth century, has had 
paint removed from the east side, exposing 
old oak. The whole of the chancel is paved 
tiling, by Mr. Godwin, of Hereford. The 
door in the chancel has been out 
restored, and a new external 
@ passage to the north 


builder, of Tring; Mr. Wi 0! 
the architect ; these gentlemen also 
nave in 1867. Mr. King, of London, has 
as clerk of the works. The cost 
the chancel will be upwards of 1,0001, 
Stourport.—Arrangements are in 
port. Sir Gilbert Scott has 
a building le of seating 1 
an estimated cost of 25,0001., 
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with — besides a handsome contribution in 
money—the fabric of the Old St. Martin's 
Church—the material of which will be used in 
the erection ot the new Chad of Se. Sa . 
The new church will not crignally intended 
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in the good work till they shall have attained the House Moving.—Thi ite a common 
completion of the plan. The plans are Wiscellanes, occurrence, even =e wag mom ‘over the 
Lins spor fst , of Louth, and the — water,” was successfully accomplished, on & 
will be entrusted to Messrs. Huddleston & of » Birmingham Church.— | *™all scale, at Arbroath the other day. Owing 
Bon, of Lincoln. St. Peter’s Church, Dale End, Birmingham, has to damage done by the sea, during the recent 
lately been closed for irs and the gales, to the boat-building s of Messrs.. 

work having been entrusted to Messrs. J. R.| Watson, it became absolutely necessary to remove 

SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. Lee & Co., of Ann.street large ceiling is the building to a vacant site some 20 ft. further 


inland. The building, which is of timber, sub- 
stantially built, is 42 ft. in length and 22 ft. in 
breadth, with roof, windows, &c. To have 
taken it to pieces would have wasted material, 
besides taking away its present finish. The alter. 
native was to remove it bodily. The 

was framed upon a series of strong timbers 
into the earth. A site having been selected and 
carefally measured, holes for these timbers were 


the ground carefully prepared. The building 
having been secured by stays and braces to pre- 
vent shaking, was then lifted so high as to leave 
the timbers clear of the ground. Ways having 
been laid, the structure was rested on them, 
drawn gently along till the timber-pillars were 
above the holes prepared for them, into which 
they dropped. The whole business was accom- 
plished in six hours. 

Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Soiree at Liver- 
pool.—A soirée, followed by a concert, took 
; | place on the 9th inst., at the Hope Hall, Liver- 


iy 
B 
a 
a 


the designs have been prepared by Mr. Robert 4wo euleuss: bole mare Bey @ dark-line,| pool, in connexion with the Amalgamated and 
Wheeler, of Tunbridge Wells. enriched with a smail weaned ornament General Union Societies of Carpenters and 
TT et the on window li are of a cold cream ag Mr. are weneesre et dovees 

mouldings r. John Cogley, the secretary, rea re 
VARIORUM. with a Greek ornament on the flat. "The lery | of the two societies, from which it appeared 


*“Tratnine Schools and Training Ships: for 
the Training of Boys for the Navy, Army, 
Mercantile Marine” (Staunton & Son) is the 
title of a well-timed pamphlet by Mr. Edmund 
E. Antrobus, F.S.A. It has for its chief object 


? 
last session, by Captain Bedford Pim for the 
founding of county training schools and ships, 
and deserves wide consideration. It is desirable 
that the position of our navy and mercantile 
marine should be placed before the public as 
much as possible. The latter service has drifted 
into a lamentable condition, and thereby has 
deprived our country of this “ reserve” which 
formerly existed for the supply of men for the 
Royal Navy in the time of war. Mr. Edmund 
Antrobus isan active justice of the peace for 

who has particularly interested him- 
self in the Middlesex Industrial School at Feltham, 
and has given much consideration to the subject 
in question. We quite agree with him that to 


; | branches, 6,230 members, with a reserve fand of 
5,6661. 10s. In 1874 the societies had increased 
to 406 branches, 23,518 members, with a reserve 
ceiling is picked in in colours, with blue back- | fand of 50,9791., being an increase in the ten 
grounds; the enrichments are relieved with | years of 256 branches, 17,288 members, and 
gold, and each side is diapered in colours and | 45,3127. 98. 1ld. The income during the year 
gold ; the pilasters are marble, with black marble | 1874 was 49,3671. 7s. 4d., and the expenditure 
bases, The gasfittings have been supplied by | 35,1781. 8s. 8d., showing a saving in the year of 
Messrs. Blews & Son and Mr. Barrett, and the | 14,1881. 18s. The benefits paid in 1874 were, to 
new font is the work of Mr. Bennet. The | men out of employment, 4,101/.; for loss of tools 
vestibule and baptistery have been paved with | by fire, water, or theft, 1,0461.; for sickness and 
tiles supplied by Messrs. Craven, Daniel], & Co, | sa nuation, 9,9661.; accidents to men dis- 
abled, 2,1001.; funeral benefits, 2,218; benevo. 
“The Lions at Home.”—<A correspondent, | lent purposes, 540I.; and trade privileges, known 
who signs himeelf “‘ The Carpenter,” says, with | as strikes, arbitrations, and law expenses, 2,760/. 
reference to our observation as to the apparent| 4 Poor Reward for Long Service.—At 
want of means of ventilation save by door or) recent meeting of the Sherborne Local Board 
window, that,—‘ In the external wall are twelve 


tilators (Hit and Miss) a Olen of of Health, a report was presented serorwaes J 
ven it and Miss) under the tiers the following passage :—“ It a; to uite 
stone steps, by which air is admitted to the ial nthe 


pol © | clear that increasing age and tendency to illness 
have at command a reserve of men properly | building after permeating through inner venti- | have prevented the surveyor from efficiently dis- 
trained and accustomed to discipline, not only | !ators of perforated metal, inserted in the risers | charging the duties of his office at certain times 
for the immediate wants Of the navy~tu time-vt | of the said steps. In addition tu thie, and in| for some time past; while, on the other hand, 
, but to meet all contingencies, is of vital | Conjunction therewith, a current of air is con-| from the important works which are now being 
portance.—The Garden, for the fature, will, | tantly flowing above the ceiling by means of | carried out, his attention and careful supervision 
every week, contain a coloured plate (full-page | fixed louvre ventilators, and the vitiated air/are more than ever required. We therefore 
size) of a beautifal or rare flower or fruit, of | Which escapes, through openings in the ceiling, | recommend that the Board should at once give 
proved value for gardens. The aim is to illus. covered by framed flaps workable by line and | the present surveyor notice to terminate his ser- 
trate, as nearly as may be in their natural | pulley at will, is at once caught by this current | vices, and that a younger man should be forth. 
colours, the finest of new flowers and fruits.|and quickly hustled ‘outside’! The ‘heating | with chosen. At the same time, inasmuch as 
This addition will greatly add to the attractive. | apparatus,’ the ‘seat’ of which is in the base-|the present surveyor has faithfully served the 
ness of the publication——“The Doom of St.|ment next the windows, was done under the/ Board for a period of more than twenty-four 
Quereo,” a Christmas legend, by F. C. Burnand | superintendence of Messrs. Weeks & Co.” That | years, we recommend that he should be retained 
& Arthur A’Beckett (Bradbury & Co.), is a wild,|the animale may be in the open air in fine | to assist the new officer at a salary of 201. per 
weird story, with some good illustrations ; the | weather, outer dens (four in number) are being | annum.” The report was adopted, subject to an 
i erected, 45 ft. by 31 ft., open to the sky (except | amendment giving the ex-surveyor 25/. instead 
from open ironwork). Our notice was intended 


of 20) per annum. 

to be anything but ill-natured, and we willingly Compensation Case werpool.— 
add, now we find some one to tell us, that the Sheriff’s Court, St. ete mon senate yd 
the 25th ult., the case of Oliff v. The Cheshire 
Lines Committee was heard before a special jary. 
The claim was in respect of a dwelling-house and 
land in Sandforth-road, bes a by 
the railway company. Messrs. Pi ° 
blower, Sherlock, Shelmerdine, and Bradley, 
architects and surveyors, were examined on the 
part of the claimant, and Mr. W. H. Weightman 
and several surveyors from Manchester on the 
a of the company. There was a remarkable 

ifference between the gentlemen examined on 
the two sides as to the value. The valuations 
of the claimaint’s surveyors were 10,0001. and 


4 


relieved with black and gold. The chancel 


Babylonian Marriage Mart. The meaning of 
some of the other illustrations is less clear than 
it might be.-——-From Messrs. Partridge & Oo. 
comes a packet of well-known serials for the j 
young, now formed into little volumes for the 
year,—“ The Friendly Visitor,” “The Infant's 
” «The Children’s Friend,” “The 


A Carpenter Fined for Intimidation.—A 
carpenter named Joseph Parkin was recently 
fined 2. at the Barnsley Police Court for in- 








Sak saps eegialion, Wee Sea eae 
extra ‘or 8, 3; it om. 
bodies the recommendations of the Rivers 
water, and it sums up in eight resolutions the| they were “blacksheeping,’ and telling them 
conclusions suggested by the consideration of | that if they thought anything of themselves they 
the whole subject. would go away. 
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The of Sewage.—In the course of 
an inquiry held at Twickenham on the 1st inst., 
Major Tulloch, R.E., the Government Inspector, 
gave it as his opinion that no system of mecha- 
nical and artificial downward filtration would 
meet the requirements of the Thames Conserva- 
tors as to effluent water. In momee 2 
the Twickenham — Board yr: to 
adopt this plan in disposal of their 
they have been obliged to suspen® roe pa 
Borrowing powers to the extent o ome 24,0001. 
weresome time ago obtained, it then being under- 
stood that irrigation would be the system 


adopted, but as no land for the purpose could be | poorer parts 


obtained they have been compelled to change 
theirintention. The estimated expenditure being 
exceeded, the Board applied for a farther loan, 
and hence the inquiry. Major Talloch, finding 
that no definite plan was , Stated that 
he could not recommend the Government to lend 
the money. 


The Spire of St, Mary's Charch, Oxford. 
Captain L. J. G. Ferrier, B.E., in fulfilment of a 
promise he made daring the of the 
Architectural and Historical iety’s visit to 
Merton College on the 20th ult., has tested, as 
far as possibly conld be done, the amount that the 
spire of St. Mary’s Church is out of the perpen- 
dicular. This was done by repeated observations 
with a 5-.in. theodolite, from a point close to the 
south of the Radcliffe Library. From absolute 
measurement, the deviation as observed was 
1 ft. 9} in., and from calculation 1 ft. 8} in., 
giving difference of +, in., which is very 
trifling. No deviation from the perpendicular 
was observable in the tower from its base up to 
the point of the window over the north door, 
leading, therefore, to the conclasion that the 
deviation existing is due rather to an imperfec- 
tion in the original construction than to subse- 
quent settlement. The top stone of the spire is 
188 ft. 6 in. above the gravelled path of the 
ebarchyard. 


Lambeth Palace Library.—The appeal 
recently made for contributions towards a col- 
lection of works on Kentish literatare, antiquities, 
and topography for this library, has met with 
much success. The librarian, Mr. Kershaw, still 
asks all who take an interest in the subject to 
contribute what they can. As an adjunct to the 
ancient records of the see and diocese of Can- 
terbury, preserved here, the Kentish collection 
will be of assistance in the researches of 
those to whom the library is so freely open on 


respective authors :—‘‘ History and Antiquities 
of Kemsing Chareh,” by B. H. W. Dankin; 
“ Historical Sketch of Lyminge,” by R. C. 
Jenkins; “History of St. Martin’s Priory, 
Dover,” by J. Tavenor Perry ; and “ The Church 
and Fortress of Dover Castle,” by Canon Packle. 


The Slate Trade.—At a meeting of the 
Carnarvon Slate Club, held at Carnarvon on the 
11th inst., a rise of 10 per cent. on the existing 
tariff price, which came into operation on the 
1st of November last, was unanimously resolved 
on, such ri e to take effect from the Ist of Feb- 
ret, Cee : aot of the most per 
members of the clab su hel he ee 
@ resolution that the ar wal should rule for 
twelve months certain, but the majority thought 
it advisable not to bind themselves for so long a 
period. The Slate Cinb (says the Mining 
Journal) regulates the price for the home trade, 
which is at present very brisk, the demand 
greatly exceeding the supply, and there appears 
to be every prospect of this continuing, but some 
doubts were entertained whether a similar rise 

will take place in the export trade, which 
is almost exclusively confined to the Festiniog 
slates shipped from Portmadoe, until later in the 
spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Enter- 
tainment.—One of the best pieces produced at 
the Gallery of Illustration, and which enjoyed an 
unusually long career of success, was 
Shirley Brooks’s “ Our Card-basket.” The piece 
has been revived at St. George’s Hall, and the 
celebrated trio, the Sisters Pry, represented 

Mrs. German Reed, Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. 

Corney Grain, are as amusing as ever. A recen’ 

novelty, “A Spanish Bond,” by Mr. G. 
A’ Beckett, music by Mr. G. Reed, deals with a 
bond of revenge, not of the “ needful,” and ought, 
contrary to the laws of our country, to prove more 
valuable to the lessees than the lowly-quoted 
Spanish bonds seem to be at present to their 
owners. 


has received from K 
majority of the Sanitary Committee must 
necessity hopelessly weaken the Sretrre A with 
the sanitary inspectors, and n 


amount of work done was scarcely commen- 
surate with the opportunities afforded. The 
president and other officers were re-elected. A 
scheme was laid before the members for consti- 


Philosophical Society, under which it is believed 
both societies will reap advantages. The pro- 
posal met with the unanimons approval of the 
members, and now only awaits the acceptance 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, whose 
annual meeting is held in January. 


The Need for Beautiful Surroundings.— 
Mr. George Dawson, in a recent lecture 
at Birmingham, raid:—The office of 8 man’s 
house was not only to give shelter, food, and 
meai, but also to surround his children with 
those fair sights and sounds by which the sense 
of beauty might be developed. There were 
houses in that town in which not a poem was 
read nor a song sung theonghegt Se eee 
yet people wondered why their 

vulgar. The beanty of towns was one of 
most neglected duties and one of the most 
serving. If a town was beautifal people 
pride in it, liked vo live in it, and were sorry 
leave it. In Birmingham they wanted a ne 
society, to be called the Beauty 


The Hythe 


geri 


as 


.—At a meeting 


Surveyorship 
of the Hythe Town Council on the 17th inst , the 
three days of each week. The following, among | candidates for the office of 
other works, have been contributed by their | attendance by request 


of the Council. They were 
Mr. Charles MacCallam, from = ongged the 
Martin, from the office of Mr. T. W. Collard, 
surveyor, of Canterbury. They were called in 
separately, and a few questions were put to them 
by the Mayor. ee 


six for Mr. MacCallam. 
therefore elected. It was resolved that the 
salary be 1001. per annum. 

The Disconnexion of House Drains.— At 
a recent meeting of the Rotherham Town 
Council, Alderman Harrison moved “ That the 
owners and occupiers of property in the borongh 
be required to have all sink-drains and other 
honse-drains disconnected with the sewers, and 
that the sink-drains, wherever practicable, be 
made to discharge above the top, and some dis- 
tance from the grate of the gully; and that the 
necessary notice be given by the town clerk or 
surveyor for the carrying out of this resolution 
as speedily as possible.” Mr. Morgan seconded 
the motion. Mr. Fell moved as an amendment 
that the matter be referred to the Health Com. 
mittee. Alderman Wigfield seconded the amend. 
ment, which was agreed to by Alderman 
Harrison, and carried. 


Steam Tram Cars.— Experiments have 
lately been made in Paris with a steam tram. 
ear, which is said to be free from the defects of 


poor | those previously tried, viz., slowness, cumbrous- 


ness, extreme costliness and ugliness, and noisi- 
ness. The brake-power is said to be capable of 


by | prompt and efficient application, and the engine 


is packed into a case which is “a gr Seger a4 
gantly large nor intolerably ugly. w 

cost of feeding and working it is estimated at 
only 20 fr. a day. Between the Porte de 
Chatillon and St. Germain des Prés its mean 
pace,—up and down a slight incline,—was just 
300 métres to the minute,—that is to say, arate 
of at least ten miles an hour, with a full load 





of passengers. 


tuting the society a section of the Literary and tion 
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Cork Harbour.—At a of the Cork 
Comm inst., the 


4 
¢ 


himeelf from failing health, to ovigs 
the of the Soane Museum, to 
great of his ool . The other trustees 
met on 


y, the 16th inst., Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, R.A, in the chair, and unanimously 
Mr. David Mocatte, F.I.B.A., to fill the 


, 

by the Bishop of St. Asaph on the 7th inst. 
The church, which has cost about 11,0001, was 
erected for the purpose of superseding the old 
church of St. Hilary, on the Castle Hill, 
which has done duty from a time prior to the 
Reformation. The new church is to be used 
for English services in the mornings and Welsh 
services in the evenings. 

“The Mint,” Southwark.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works has been asked by the 
Vestry of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, to 
render assistance in the constraction of a new 
street from Blackman-sireet through Mint-street, 
intd the Southwark Bricge-road, so as to make the 
Dover-road more easy of access for vehicles. It 
was eee a the sco. (Mr. Hiscocks — 
prepared the necessary s, and some e 
old rookeries in the Mixt would be removed, and 
& great public improvement effected at a com- 
paratively small cost. 


Motya.—The Berlin of the 
Morning Post states that Dr. Henrich Schliemann 
has written from Palermo that he is now about 
to make excavations in the place of the old and 
once very celebrated town of Motya, inhabited 

y the Phoonicians and ians. The site 
of ancient Motya is on the western corner of the 
isle of Sicily, from six to seven miles north of 
Marsala. he town is said to have been 
destroyed by Dionysius 397 B.O. 

Stone-cutting BMachinery—A recent in 
vention by Mr. John Jordan, of Liverpool, 
consists in arranging and setting one or more 

por ftines Ponte Btn Sateansee'eeb teot® 
ona w is 
or less vertically moving shaft. The shaft moves 
in suitable guides in the cutting - machine. 
Above the upper end of this shaft a spring oF 
other hammer is fixed, which is moved by & 
crank, and is driver by a pulley or otherwise. 


The Graves Memorial Statue, Liverpool. 
The marble statue of the late Mr. 8. R. Graves, 
formerly one of the members of Parliament for 
eee aay Mgt now — completed H mf 
sculptor, Sig. Fontana, and arrangemen 
progress for placing it in the niche assigned to 
it in St. ’s Hall. The ceremony of 
unveiling will take place on Wednesday, the 
429th inst. ; 








ee ae 
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’ New Liberal Club for Brighouse.—At a 


pg recently held at @ resolution 
mote of a scheme for the erec- 
n of a new Clab, the amount to be 


will be a library and committee-room. Oa the 
first-floor, the hall, 30 ft. by 45 ft. having a 
large platform. at 

New Belfry at Turriff.—The new belf 
at Turriff parish charch has just been comp 
from the design of Mr. Smith, architect, of 
Aberdeen, by Mr. William 


high by 2 ft. 8 i in, wide at the mouth. Its weight 
is 64 owts., exclusive of fittings. The 
are Messrs. J. Taylor & Oo., Loughborough. 


report on the “ hollow-square” plan of bui 
dwelli dee oe oaapnnenies to the — 
Police series of regulations which, it was 

explained, if carried oat would put a stop to the 
_ system entirely. The committee also recom- 
; f ner f b dahon, tagientions fer 
- Ofa uniform system of building or 
_ the large towns of Scotland should be made 
_ to the Home Secretary. 


Asphalte.—The Brunswick Asphalte Paving 
Company, now at work in Lee and Charlton, 
under the direction of Mr. Hirst, its manager, 
and Mr. J. F. Thorne, the Board’s surveyor, have 
- now completed the work in Lawn.-terrace, about 

6,770 ait feet ; the pathway in front of the 

shops at Upwood. terrace, Burnt Ash-lane (about 
2,090 super. feet), and the piece in front of the 
North Kent Bank (520 super. feet), making, 
together with what has already been laid by 
them elsewhere for the Board of Works, about 
63,303 superficial feet. 


Proposed Gaol Extension at Manchester. 
At the last monthly meeting of the Manchester 
City Council, it was resolved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Watch Committee, to add a 
new fever hospital and infirmary to the City 
_ Alderman Grundy, in bringing the subject 

ard, said the expense of the gaol extension 


Prizes for Designs.—The Linoleum Mannu- 
facturing Company (Limited) offer to designers, 
and students in Art Schools, prizes to the 
amount of 3001. for designs suitable to 
floor-cloth manufacture, subject to certain pub- 
lished conditions. The fact that Sir Diaby 
Wyatt, Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A., and Mr. E 
Poynter, A-R.A., have consented to make the 
awards suffices to show that a 


ele 


THE BUILDER. 


| Beading. Mr 





Castine: Bye heetindien le 
. L, Collignon, ca ager gents Pe fl 25 
manufactare smooth and bright a 

the substitution of tar in lieu of the pul 

coal or founder’s blacking hitherto used, in 
iadtinalien with green sand for making iron 


sage + any the Auction 
week, 


M. ©. 
to 


er Places !—The managers of the Dra- 
matic College have been electing a new secretary 
for the institution. We are confidently informed 
that the number of applicants exceeded 1,000 ; 

the salary being 2001. per annum. 
> 
TEN ps i ERS 


For the erection of 
City, 3 ln E. yer 








in sithiniaoadit, 
bie, architect :— 











Higgs, & ++» £17,460 . . 
’ 

BITE aasieacnacdunnipenens soseensee 6,265 0 6 
Patan & Co, ..0...sesssessscosessees 16,315 0 0 
CHOON 5 séshieinteinatindincbiiindvaiis 16,175 0 0 
Killby 15 00 
Brass 15,875 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .........0-0008 15,555 0 O 
pacing 6 Abe wcteien Ste Oe 
Ashby & Horner..., ssoccosee 11,658 0 O 





For restoration of No. he Waterloo-road, after fire, 
Mr, oer Cooke, architect :— a % 


prey (accepted) . ciel ie 6 090 
= amet for the erection of shall, residence, and other 


buildings, for ~ Victoria Hall ‘Company (Limited), 
W. Ravenscroft, architect, Quantities 








“Gan (Excavator, Bricklayer, &c.) £1,585 0 © 
East (Carpenter and Joiner) ......... 937 10 0 
Gocher (Plumber, &.) ......ss0ses0+0008 220 0 0 
Huntley, Boome, & Stevens (Smith, 

Founder, &6.) ..scccscccoscoseserceees 137 1 & 


























xi 
For restoration of Cowfold Chareh, Sussex. Messrs. 
Hans Price & Grosholz, architects 
WEGIOM  ceseces.rcoseceeee «nan £2,208 00 
Oxley 2/000 3 ° 
Bysh 1,600 0 0 
Fowler (accepted) ..........0:-c0+ 1,540 0 0 
For eleven houses and shops, Holborn Viaduct, 
Mr. tN liken architect :— ee 
06 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 




















For enlarging Dyce Hoase, Streatham, and convertin 
same into four shows, fur Mr. Thomas Kidner. awe 
H. M, ‘Walks Grellier, architects : 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. (we do not propose to engrave view, bat shall be happy to 
yeceive particulars).—F. C. (such heights have been given in a previous 
valashe).—H, G.—A, @One of the Humbugged.—Another Hum- 

by Brentford.—Dr. P.—T. M.—P. P. C.—A. von 8.—E, L.— 
¥.—J. B.—A. P.—Mr, W.—W. H. G.—A. E.—A. 8.—Another of the 
Humbugged.—W. T.—H. M. C.—W. G. 8.—H. D 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
iceman 2 le BY Se On. eae 


be 
by the name and address of the sender, ar eee ae 


pablication. 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
Tests, 


public meetings, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR 
- ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


fad pet eee bo dnae > ear 4s. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) . seescouses Os. 6d. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 2s. 64. 
Bach additimal line (about ten words) .........+ vs. 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

direct from the Office, to residents 
gdom at the rate of 19s. per annum. 
Payable in Advance. 


Halfpenny stamps Pmememninentss a7 a oe 
Sing ctoeet, Ooventgn OSLAS RINIgE. 
King-street, Coventqueien 0. to BOO LAS FOURDEINIRE. 





NO GAS IN DAYTIME. 





Use Chappuis’ Patent Daylight Reflectors. 





Manvractory: 69, 


FLEET STREET. 





IMPORTANT PRIZES FOR DESIGNS. 





THE LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Are prepared to offer to Designers, and Students in Art Schools, 
Prizes to the Amount of Three Hundred Pounds 


FOR DESIGNS SUITABLE TO LINOLEUM FLOOR CLOTH MANUFACTURE. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PRIZES, 


a en FE ec St demesdihensioil - Lg PRIZE nce. -scre.cererceererses = 
atte ” reo tnntiee $6. < vequitsdllecd secbiverdes _™ a0 
The above are open to Competitors of all Nation’. 


IZE 


Cee ee renee enseneeee 


FIRST PR 
SECOND 





or the Manufactory, 








have fair play. 


‘sh 
ee 


bi 
hk 
. 


set tis its eh Mien ite il i BS 0c Avid tre os 





omer eng on * 


THIRD PRIZE 


Additional Prizes open to Students of Schools of Art in Great Britain and Ireland only, but such Students are 
also eligible to compete for the International 


£10 
— £50 


£300 





The following Gentlemen, at the request of Taz Livorxvm Manvractvrtnc Comrayy, Loutrep, have kindly 

consented to moe the awards :— 

Siz MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, F.R.1I.B.A 

E. J. POYNTER, Esq. A.B.A. Director for Art, South Kensington Maseum. 
For Conditions and Particulars apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 4, Fell-street, 

Wood-street, E.C. ; Middlesex. 


R. REDGRAVE, Esq. R.A. 
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~The Publisher cannot be responsible ; 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 








ments, and strongly recommends that Copies | at 


ONLY should be sent. 


Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDEPS, & CO. (Limited), 
and Stone Merchants. 








List of Prices at the Quarries and DepSts; | are 


oe any part of the Kingdom, on 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.) 





Concrete at less than half its price.—214, Mill- 
bank-street, 8.W. [Apvr.] 


— 





Asphalte. 
Beyszel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODDART & OA 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.] 











ire order of the LICK! Clerk. 
TO ENGINEERS and OTHERS. — 
el ee eee NSE a: PATENT BIGRTS in Amerton 
of an Industrial INVENTION which will be 
ee ee Ota estminster 
Abbey. 

ANTED, by « Civil Engineer in West- 


HYDRAULICS, SANITARY BN yt 
must be competent to take of the and 
pat veagees ge Bering 





‘ating age, experince, and 


D, an ¢é perienced | BOOK- 





Wares 

or 

ri aay ate sat giver kg bios a 
Bishopegate-street 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth-road, 8.8.0. [Apvr.] 


Notice to In 
HERBERT & CO. Patent , 67, Strand, 
London. British and Foreign Patents obtained 
at Fixed and Moderaté Charges. Searches made, 
Sales and Licences negotiated. Handbook and 
information gratis.—[Apvt. } 








yroeey B. care of W. H. Heath, esq. 181, 
STONE 


TED, oon Classic work.—E. WILLIAMS & 
CARVERS for Gothic oat wor 


MILLSON, Architectural 





Wists ‘oat —- — aren Pinte ee 


to a suitable 
Beckenham. 
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TO MILL SAWYERS, 

ANTED, a steady, experienced Man for 

_ DEAL FRAME WORK. —Adadress, to Baker & Co. City Saw 
‘smarsh, Bristol. © 


WANTED, practical Man, "to vact as 


INSPECTOR of 8 AGE WORKS in the country. Wages 
competent to set 














Manufacturers of 
OLLINCE'S@ PATENT 9) 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


rns 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


ma 
M 


Tilustrated Sheet on application. 
ee = 
LUE BRICKS.—A first-class, old-estab- 
lished Firm are willing to undertake a SOLE AGENCY for the 
of BLUE BRICKS, &c. in Londonand the South of England.— 
Z. 29, Camden-road, Camden-town, N.W. 





a 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
SEYMOUR FOSTER, PUBLIC 

« ACCOUNTANT, 12, BURLEIGH-STREET, STRAND, 
makes up BUILDERS’ and OTHERS’ BOOKS, enters up Contract 
ip Accounts, andin fact 

Ee ee 


TO BUILDERS AND DEOORATO: tle 
N experienced LONDON- GENERAL 
BUILDER'S CLERK is prepared 
ISTANCE in making up Neglected Deoke OF inom or in 
Balance Sheets, confidentially. ble references. 
8 moderate.— Address, 923, Office of “ The 
THE ALHAMBRA P. 
CWEN JONES'S ALHAMBRA.—Plians, 


A. 
with the elaborate 





ic I 





of ART by its MO) from ite Decline in the Fourth 

, to its in the 3 vols. in 1, 

jolio, with all the 328 Plates for 5i. 5s.), half merocco, 
uneut, 21. 176. 6d. 1847. 


This English edition is divided as follows :—Architecture, 73 Plates ; 


Three vols. with 328 Plates, 27. 17s. 64. 
: GINCOURT (SEROUX D’). HISTORY 


a work. 
BERNARD QUARITOH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 








g T wok et te eclcoie ted 
PATENT BOXES. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all Papers, printed or man script. 
Al particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, Movthehuner 
and Patentee, Banbury. 





SHOP-FRONT FOR SALE, good and 


All brass fittings.—Apply at 276, Regent-street, 


LLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, | Bxt"" 











ye up the worke.—Adress, 
late employers, to No. 925, Office of “ 


ANTED, by a London Firm, a thoroughl 


tie SHOP virgen of of 


50a. week. He must be out, and 
Ls ~ Sea to 

















\ FIGURE PAINTER WANTED, of 
good ahaility —-Agply to WARD & HUGHES $4/, Fiith-street, 


JOINERS, 
EE or FOUR good JOBBING HANDS 
wrasse ee 
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To 


requiring ability and tact, seeks an 
Address, 923, Office of " 















CONTEACTORS wot BUILDE 
pig Sand and Come, prise Ge ite. 6A, 















a RE4ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL FOREMAN. 
ps meg ee in the Trade.—A dress, F. 8 5 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN, by a cai Builder. 

Joiner by trade. Used to ait kinds of machinery. Town or country. 
Good references. —Address, T. E. 19, Slaidburn-street, 8. W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN. understands building. 
having had entire oe a several hae pals nonctiont 
} ere 5 acme 8. B. T. 8, Drayoott-place, King’s-road, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Town or country. Can assist in 
the general scehine <i an nek a moderate. -Address, C. P. 
No, 12, Severn-street, Welshpool. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. . 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Just finished a 
country. First-class from 














“TO LONDON BUI DECORATORS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, ¢s 
CHIEF CLERK, CASHIER, and PRIME COST CLERK 
in a London Builder, Contractor, 8 Office, Can make 
stimates and work. een tn present aituatioa. 
week. —Address, 922, Office ef ‘The «i i 
ANTED, a SITU. N, as General 
a Builder's son, who has 








. in .3 Builder's Office, 
tonne 
WANTED, a SITUATION, for a steady 


industrious Youth, who is well in Mathematics and Dra . 
ing, having gained sixteen certificates several Queen's Prizes in 





. | various branches of acience, of the Science and Art 


Kensington. — Address, Mr. J. RAVES, Welwyn, 

ANTED, for a an expe- 

nese nrtir tn cera ato ker Bes Bal, 
First-class oes. 





on an 





THEODOLITES, LEVELS. DIAL 
SEXTANTS, COMPASSES, DRAWING oe 
tors, Scales, Tapes Chains, fin A 
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OUTSIDE SUN-SHAD 
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A BROWSMITH'S PARQUET FLOORS | 


SOLID® (not Vencered), Patented, Best 
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